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THATS WHAT THEYRE SAYING... 


"The 49 Fords Out Front!” 


"My mom loves the * They're ‘King-Size’ 









brakes ” with ‘Magic-Action' * \ 
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*What! That car a Ford ? D “That's right, Judge ! 7 ~ ~~ ‘i 

It looks so big and Ra It's the fine car of its field !” yr ” i a ‘7g r | 
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4 “And, Dad, you get up to that windshield “ : 


10% more miles per gallon” 











“Look at that Flight Panel dash... 
‘Black Lighted’ and all !" 


“Look, Helen, the seats are 
wide as sofas !” 







"Yes, and the a 
finish is heavenly “ 
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“It's got the new look” 
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Long and low, that is“ : ont ) 












: Why, George, its the most 
comfortable car | ever rode in!” 


"Thats Fords new’Mid Ship’ Ride... 
with the "Hydra-Coul’ Front 
Springs and ‘Para-Flex’ 
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Talking It Over 





The need of the citizen to be 
well informed has never been greater 
than in our complex civilization today. 
And we can be well informed only if 
our people read, want to read, and 
will read. And, more important, if they 
are able to understand what they do 
read. 

Reading still is the keystone in 
the arch of knowledge. For all of the 
progress that has been made in the 
science of communication—the radio, 
television and motion pictures—the 
printed word still remains the basic 
medium by which ideas and informa- 
tion are transmitted. The printed mes- 
sage may be read at leisure, re-read, 
studied and analyzed. 


* * * 


It-has been said that reading is 
becoming a lost art. At a conference 
of librarians some months ago the 
claim was made that 70 million Ameri- 
cans are without convenient access to 
public libraries. Every community 
should, of course, have a public li- 
brary, but sadder than the fact that 
many communities are without one is 
the fact that those that do exist are 
too often not used. Frequently the 
most informative books are the least 
read. In many communities too few 
citizens patronize the public library. 
Those that do are usually inveterate 
readers who, if they had no library, 
would find some other means of ob- 
taining the reading they seek. 

It is felt in some quarters that 
the reading habit is not being sufh- 
ciently well planted with the genera- 
tion now growing up. Many parents 
are said to be concerned with what 
they believe is the failure of our ele- 
mentary schools to do an efficient job. 

High school teachers and college 
instructors complain that students 
coming ‘to them from lower schools 
are frequently not well enough pre- 
pared in reading to study and under- 
stand the lessons of secondary and 
higher education. 


* * x 


Whether or not the critics are 
right, it is true that teaching methods 
have undergone radical changes in the 
past quarter of a century. Once chil- 
dren of elementary school age were 
taught Greek and Latin as well as 
English. Many of the great documents 
of our nation, including the Declara- 
tion of Independence and the Consti- 
tution, were written by men educated 
in such schools. Abraham Lincoln, 
who wrote some of the finest prose in 
our language, attended a school where 
the pupils were made to read aloud so 
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Pathfinder 
Reading. Gadgetry can’t outdate it. 


the teacher might be sure they were 
studying. 


* * * 


But offsetting the apparent trend 
away from reading is the fact that 
never before were so many books pub- 
lished, never before were there so 
many magazines and with such huge 
circulations. Our own PATHFINDER has 
risen in circulation from 400,000 to 
well in excess of a million. And even 
in the children’s field, there are scores 
of magazines and hundreds of books, 
appealing to youngsters of all ages. 
Such a huge outpouring could not long 
continue if it were not being read. 

Incidentally, I read recently in 
The Nassau Daily Review-Star, Long 
Island, N.Y., of an incident that dem- 
onstrates the great benefits to be de- 
rived from reading. The article told 
of a man who had had no formal edu- 
cation, but whose conversation dis- 
closed him to be well informed on na- 
tional and international affairs, as well 
as economics, science and similar sub- 
jects. The source of his learning was 
a mystery, until one day he stated that 
everything he knew he learned from a 
single publication, to which he had 
subscribed for years. This was inter- 
esting in itself, but the most gratify- 
ing part to me was his statement that 
the publication referred to was Patu- 
FINDER. It is encouraging to learn that 
PATHFINDER is of helpful service, and 
we shall certainly do everything pos- 
sible to keep it so. 
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Help! DRY-EX! 


it prevents frozen fuel 
lines — hard starting — 
and motor coughs! 


Stop these winter aggravations! They’re 
caused by water which has condensed in 
the gas tank. 

Now a remarkable new product laps up 


| and absorbs the water in fuel systems and 


blends it into the gasoline so that ft will 

“burn” along with the 

gas. IT 
In addition, it dis- 

solves sludge and gum 


Its name is NOR’WAY 
DRY-EX.* Make it 
routine to give your 


Ss 





this fine new, proven, preventive prod- 
uct. Get a can today. 


COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS CORPORATION 
Specialties Division 
17 East 42nd Street New York 17, N. Y. 
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these 


valuable pamphlets on 
BETTER 
HEARING 
FREE TO YOU, i you're nara of 


hearing, or if you have a friend or relative 
who is, you’ll want to get these helpful, 
informative pamphlets on hearing loss 
and its correction. 

All of them are published by Western 
Electric, and much of the information 
they contain is based on research at the 
world-famous Bell Telephone Labora- 


tories. Full of encouraging information 
about deafness, they tell you what science 
now knows about helping the hard of 
hearing lead happier, more useful lives. 

Western Electric will be glad to send 
all of these pamphlets to anyone mailing 
the coupon at the bottom of this page. 






Plain Talk about Hearing Aids — 
How to choose a hearing 
aid—why one instrument 
may be right for one person 
and wrong for another. 
Fully illustrated. 


Modern Science and Your Hearing 
—Tells you what science 
now knows about the causes 
of hearing loss and what 
can be done to correct it. Easy to read 
and understand. Many pictures. 





New Hearing Aid Developments — 
Descriptions of the new- 
Rest, all-in-one Western 
Electric Hearing Aids 
Illustrated in full color. 


Western Flectric 
Hearing Aids 
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Between 
Ourselves 


Original Mountain Squasher: 
your Quote (People and Places, Oct. 6) 
REGARDING MONTANA IS BIGGEST STATE IF 
MOUNTAINS WERE IRONED OUT WAS NOT 
GOVERNOR SAM FORDS STATEMENT BUT 
SPEECH BY MY HUSBAND J. C. TOOLE OF 
SHELBY ON JULY 2ND AND WAS CARRIED IN 
ASSOCIATED PRESS FEATURE STORY ALL 
OVER THE COUNTRY. 

MRS. J. C. TOOLE, Shelby, Mont. 


e e | believe that credit for the orig- 
inal idea should go to Mrs. Toole’s hus- 
band. Gov. Ford used this statement in a 
press release some time ago but he pref- 
aced his remarks by stating, “As one of 
our Montana legislators said recently, 
Montana would be the largest state in the 
Union if our mountains were flattened 
out.” I trust this will give proper credit 
to Mr. Toole, who was a member of the 
Montana Legislature. 

Walter P. Coombs, Secretary to the 
Governor, Helena, Mont. 

[PATHFINDER’s source failed to mention 
Mr. Toole. In response to a query, the Gov- 
ernor’s office was glad to clarify.—Ed.] 


Red Map, Red Face: As a 100%, 
all-wool, yard-wide, deep-dyed anti-Thur- 
mond regular Democrat, I was proud but 
puzzled to see on your Presidential elec- 
tion map (Nation, Nov. 17) South Caro- 
lina wearing the bright turkey-red signi- 
fying a Truman state. 

Does it mean you have been chas- 
tened to the point where you don’t be- 
lieve anything you read in the papers? 
Or do you have inside information that 
Palmetto’s eight votes will end up in 


Truman’s column? Or was the whole 
thing just wishful thinking? 
As our state motto has it—Dum 


Spiro, Spero—While I Breathe, I Hope. 
Jefferson D. Brown, Charleston, S.C. 
[PATHFINDER, its face as red as its map, 
hastily denies all assumptions, puts the blame 
where it belongs—on a _ hard-to-excuse en- 
gravers’ error.—Ep.] 


D.P. Immigrants: I read with in- 
terest and pleasure your spendid article 
“PD.P. Immigrants: America’s Gamble” 
(Nov. 3). On behalf of the Knights of 
Lithuania in this district and myself, sin- 
cere congratulations. 

Charles Bason, N.Y.-N.J. District, 

Knights of Lithuania, Inc., Jersey 

City, N.J. 


e e Your story is a fair one, excel- 
lently told. I have but one objection. You 
state that “IRO ships didn’t turn up on 


Pathfinder is Published Every Other Wednesday 
by Farm Journal, Inc., 228 N. La Salle Street, 
Chicago, Illinois, U.S.A. Entered as Second Class 
Matter May 31, 1946, at the Post Office at Chi- 


cago, Ill., under Act of March 3, 1879. Subscrip- 
tion price $2.00 per year in U. S. and possessions. 
Single copy 10¢. Volume 55, Number 24. 
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veco SHINOLA 


Shinola’s scientific combination 
/ of oily waxes helps keep shoes 


flexible—and new-looking longer. 


Shinola is eas 
nomical to buy- For 


ing and longer wear 
ING WITH SHINOLA. 


y to apply and eco- 
good groom- 
KEEP "EM SHIN- 


“THE SHOWCASE OF WISCONSIN CHEESE”— 
The most famous gift box of Wisconsin 
cheese containing seven varieties of Wisconsin's 
natural cheese. Includes Cheddar, Swiss, Bleu, 
Brick, Smoked, Roanne and Gouda. A real pleas- 
ure to give and to receive. Ship. wt. approx. four 


Ibs. Delivered to any U. S. address. $4 30 


LUXURY PACK—A fine selection of eight vari- 
eties of natural Wisconsin cheese in an at- 
tractive gift box. Shipping wt. approx. six Ibs. 
Postpaid anywhere in U. S. 

$6.75 


We specialize in gift mailings for industrial 
lists. Write for circular. 


SAK’S CHEESE HOUSE 


MIDDLETON 5, WISCONSIN 


Reference: Bank of Middleton, Wisconsin 
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International 


Vanguard of D.P.’s. IRO ship sched- 


ules were ready for these and others. 


schedule.” Technically, this is a correct 
statement, but its implications that varia- 
tion in schedules was in part the cause of 
the difficulties in moving D.P.’s to the 
U.S. is entirely wrong... . 

Although adjustments were made in 
schedules, the changes at no time effected 
any delays in moving people available. 
There has been no time since the incep- 
tion of the U.S. program when IRO has 
not had more ships available for move- 
ment from Europe to the U.S. than could 
be used by the Commission. 

W. A. Wood, Jr., Maj. Gen., USA Ret.; 
Chief, U.S. Office IRO, Washington, 
D.C. 


Echo: We have read with pleasure 
and appreciation your radio astronomy 
story “Whispers from Space” (Science, 
Oct. 20). It is a fine interpretation of a 
scientific research project which is not 
only interesting to the layman but also, 
I am sure, thoroughly acceptable and 
gratifying to the scientist. 

Whitman Daniels, Cornell University, 


Ithaca, N.Y. 


Chemo-Surgery for Cancer: I am 
happy to see a magazine at last publish a 
few details on the escharotic treatment of 
cancer (Health, Nov. 3). It should have 
been given credit more than seven years 
ago. 

Your article is almost identical with 
my observation of treatment of a case 
close to my attention as well as with the 
experience of several of my personal ac- 
quaintances, all of whom got rid of the 
spot treated. 

When I mentioned this treatment to 
casual friends, not touched by this pub- 
lic enemy, they always marveled as to 
why, if so good, it was not published and 
put before the public. Yes, why? 

Lillian P. Seale, Hot Springs, Ark. 


[Competent, conscientious researchers, 
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FOR WORK OR PLAY 





IN STORMY WEATHER 
WEAR BALL-BAND! 


Snuggle your feet into cozy, warm Ball-Band rubber 


footwear and go! You'll feel better, look better, for here's 


footwear that's smart in looks ... protects your shoes and 


hose, and helps keep you healthy and comfortable. 


Yes, go now to the store that displays the Red Ball 


trade-mark ... symbol of quality footwear for 


more than 50 years. Fit all the family! 


BALL- BAND 


MISHAWAKA RUBBER & WOOLEN MFG. CO. 


Mishawaka, Indiana 


~~ 

ye 
atc. us *- 
Pat Ore 190) ~ 


THE SHEBOYGAN BOOT—Zero 
means nothing when you weor this 
boot. Ankle-hugging sheorling cuff! 
“Toasty warm” fleece lining. 
White, black ond brown 


LOOK FOR THE RED BALL 
ON THE SOLE OF THE SHOE 





MEN'S BLACK SLIDE FASTENER —Light, 
flexible, comfortable, good looking. . . 


10” high.. 


trousers 


» worn inside or outside 








IF YOU WANT HANDSOME 
HEALTHY-LOOKING HAIR. 





Wake up, men! Remember water is no 
hair tonic. And don’t keep on plaster- 
ing your hair down with sticky, gooey 
products which cover hair and scalp 
with a dirt-catching ‘scum.’ Use Krem] 
—a distinctly different hair tonic. 
Krem] grooms hair so naturally with 
a handsome lustre yet never smothers 
hair — never clogs pores with greasy 
goo. Great to remove dandruff flakes. 
Krem] keeps your hair —scalp feeling 
as delightfully clean as the day you 
washed it. Change to miracle-working 
Kreml] today! 


Sor Torte 


A product of R. B. Semler, Ine. 





like Wisconsin’s Dr. Frederic Mohs in this 
case, tend to delay publishing their results 
until they are conclusive, ready for practi- 
tioners to use without misgivings—especially 
in fields like medication, 
where charlatans outnumber reputable in- 


escharotic cancer 


vestigators enormously—Ed.] 


ee You imply but do not definitely 
state that the cancers successfully treated 
with zinc chloride were skin cancers. If 
they were, can internal growths also be 
treated this way? 

J. P. Marsland, Arlington, Va. 

[The word “skin” 
the story, got 
FINDER’S 
chloride 


should have been in 
PATH- 
zine 


lost somewhere along 
editorial assembly-line; the 


treatment, in part because it re- 
quires keeping the cancer-surface exposed 
for months, cannot be used on internal tu- 


mors.—Ed.] 


Thanks: The excellent reference to 
Coca-Cola in “Coke Only, Please” 
(Health, Oct. 20) has been brought to 
our attention and we wish to voice our 
gratification. While we do not promote 
Coca-Cola as the answer to any medical 
situation, we do of course derive a great 
deal of satisfaction from its widespread 
acceptance and use by doctors and in 
hospitals. 

Franklin Garrett, The Coca-Cola Co., 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Quoting Churchill: I’m glad to see 
credit given where it’s due as in Winston 
Churchill’s statement that “as our So- 
cialist members freely admit, penury 
and unemployment are held at bay only 
by the wise charity of capitalist Amer- 
ica (Quotes, Nov. 3). My point is not 


that we should seek thanks for aid which 
in the long run seyves to bolster our own 
security, but that England’s former Prime 
Minister, a master in expressing thoughts 
worth remembering, once more has said 
a mouthful. 

George Lowry, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Churchill. Words worth remembering. 
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Dairyman At Marysville, Wash., 
Purchases New Compressor 
— Chooses Frigidaire 


eel . . . 
Keeping bacteria count low is very essen- 


tial in the milk producing business,” says 
R. Broderson, owner of a large dairy 


farm near Marysville, Wash. ‘That’s why 
we've installed a cooling system to retard 
bacteria growth in our milk. We chose a 
Frigidaire Compressor for this job because 
we knew its reputation for reliability. 


“Another reason for our choice is that 
our Frigidaire dealer has always given us 
dependable service.” Langford Refrigera- 
tion, Everett, made the installation. — 


For refrigeration or air 
conditioning equipment, 
call your Frigidaire 
dealer. Find name 
in Classified Phone 
Directory. 





You're twice as sure with two great names— 


FRIGIDAIRE made only by GENERAL MOTORS 


!s Your Hearing Aid 


Hard of Hearing? 






“ »e- then TRY 


BURGESS 
BATTERIES! 


Slip BURGESS Bat- 
teries into your hear- 
ing aid today and note 
the difference! You'll 
be amazed ... every note... every word 
...every syllable comes through crystal 
clear! No static, no fading! Yes!... be- 
cause BURGESS has found a startling 
new way to pack more static- _ 

free energy into “‘B”’ batteries, | 

you actually get more for your 

money ! Try BURGESS and see 

for yourself! Buy BURGESS 


Batteries from your hearing aid 
agent or at drug, radio, and hard- 
ware stores, 


BURGESS 


hearing aid batteries 
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Unfair to Housewives? The idea 
mentioned in “Stores, New Style” (Busi- 
ness, Oct. 20) may sound good, but is it 
practical for the customer? Check-out 
lines at chain stores are long enough 
now. What will they be when greeting- 
card and lipstick shoppers fall in with 
the poor housewife who’s trying to rush 
home with items for her husband’s 
dinner? 

Jean Gerber, Chicago. 


Technically Tops: I was interested 
in Dr. Carl Friedrich’s statement (Quotes, 
Oct. 20) that “anyone who attacks the 
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Friedrich. He spotted a global ace. 


U.S. on a technological level is a com- 
plete fool.” He is so right. Our prestige 
in this field is unquestioned as currently 
evidenced by the Berlin airlift and can- 
not be emphasized too strongly. 

It is an ace in the deck when dealing 
in international situations. Let’s play it 
wherever possible in the global battle for 
peace, 

Lawrence Harper, Boston. 

[In his choice of an example, Reader 
Harper is 60% correct. In other words, 
whatever moral may be drawn, the Berlin 
airlift is about 40% British-operated.—Ed.] 


Mandate: President Truman in his 
homecoming speech said: “We are faced 
with great issues now, which I think we 
can bring to a successful conclusion.” 

The rottenest apple in the barrel of 
issues is still the Communist question. 
The surprising majority given the Presi- 
dent and the small vote Wallace received 
seems to me to be a mandate to the 
President to forget “Red Herrings” and 
to cooperate with the F.B.L. and the Un- 
American Activities Committee, ousting 
suspects from both the State and Justice 
departments and appointing loyal Ameri- 
cans. 

Oscar Smith, Tuscaloosa, Ala. 


© Brief letters and photos from readers 
on subjects of current interest are cor- 
dially welcomed. Address PATHFINDER, 
1323 M St., N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 
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R. J. Reynolds i . . 
Tobacco Company 1-LB. TIN... ALSO 


Winston-Salem, N. C. AVAILABLE IN '/2-LB. SIZE 
@ Gaily decked out in its new Santa Claus suit—Prince 
Albert Smoking Tobacco “stars” under any Christmas tree. 
If he loves his pipe or roll-your-own cigarettes, crimp cut 
Prince Albert is the answer. Rich, mild, and easy on the 
tongue—P.A. says Merry Christmas in a big way! 


THE NATIONAL JOY SMOKE 








***l soak my plates in 
Polident every day .. . to 


avoid Denture Breath. It’s 
such a blessing to know 
that they are odor-free.” 


Mrs. J. R. S., Midland, Ark. é 
“etiam “F : £ ’ A 
When plates taste bad—feel hot and 


heavy in your mouth, watch out for 
Denture Breath. False teeth need the 


al 


special care of a special denture | 


cleanser—Polident. For a smile that 
sparkles ... for a mouth that feels 
cool, clean and fresh... for freedom 
from worry about Denture Breath 
... soak your plates in Polident 
every day. Costs only about a 
cent a day to use. | [ 

| — 


gets 






NO BRUSHING 


Seak plate or bridge 
daily—fifteen minutes 
or more—in a fresh, 
cleansing solution of 


<gint Of 
Polident and water. Fooarah 


"Guaranteed by ™ 
Good Housekeeping 
ras avvearista TW 7 


POLIDENT 


RECOMMENDED BY MORE DENTISTS 
THAN ANY OTHER DENTURE CLEANSER 


8 
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Quotes 


A week before the election I said 
that the voters were not proposing a re- 
pudiation of the New Deal, but that they 
were selecting Dewey as a better adminis- 
trator of what had been accomplished. I 
was wrong as to the identity of the ad- 
ministrator.—Elmo Roper, pollster. 


A high grade moron makes the best 
automobile driver.—James Stannard Bak- 
er, Northwestern University traffic expert. 


We are going to reverse our stand 
from being ‘against things’ to being ‘for’ 
them. People only follow leaders who are 
‘for’ something. Our phrase ‘we are un- 
alterably opposed to’ is out. Who cares 
what we oppose ? They want to know 
what we propose.—Earl Bunting, manag- 
ing director, National Association of 
Manufacturers. 


Yes, I know, the Marshall Plan is 
proper as a military expedient, but it 
stinks as a business project. It is helping 
to feed Europeans, but it is not helping 
them to feed themselves.—Joseph W. 
Frazer, president, Kaiser-Frazer Corp. 


For every American dollar spent on 
the European Recovery Plan, European 
countries may well realize a five dollar 
annual increase in income.—Dr. Seymour 
Harris, Harvard economics professor. 


There will be shortages at home 
next year. Americans will have to choose 
between the people of Europe and them- 
selves. Increased productivity will be nec- 
essary.—Charles Luckman, former chair- 
man, Citizens Food Committee. 


If I had been elected President, my 
first official act would have been to spon- 
sor legislation outlawing the raising of 
food for cattle. This would solve the 


world’s hunger problem.—Dr. John Max- 
well, vegetarian candidate for President. 
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Anti-cow Maxwell. Begrudges fodder. 




















Thrifty Transportation 
---No Parking Problems 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON 125 


LIGHTWEIGHT ¢ SINGLE CYLINDER 





Save wear and tear on your car! Save 
time and money! Here’s the answer to 
congested traffic and parking problems 

. . the quick, easy way to reach your 
office, store or factory ... the conveni- 
ent way to go shopping, visiting, sight- 
seeing! Comfortable and safe to operate, 
the Harley-Davidson 125 takes you any- 
where — parks anywhere. Amazingly g® 
quiet and smooth riding. And so eco- 3m 
nomical to buy and drive that your 
pocketbook never feels it. See your 
Harley-Davidson dealer and take a ride. 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON MOTOR COMPANY 
DEPT. PA, MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 





Christmas Gifts 


AT SPECIAL LOW PRICES 
SEE PAGE 39 










AGAIN SCARCE THIS 


- 
— YEAR—ORDER NOW! 
— Don't be disappointed this 
—year. Take advantage of 
— this amazing bargain offer 
-—8 CHRISTMAS TREE 
~ LIGHTS $1.00 Postpaid. 
~~ 


a 
“GUARANTEED 
To Light and Last 


This is new, fresh mer- 
chandise. Wonderful as- 
sorrment of beautiful, brilliant colors. 
Fluted, cone-shaped Series Bulbs. 
Limited supply. To be sure of delivery 
before Christmas, order now. No 
orders filled after December 10th, 
8 CHRISTMAS LIGHTS $1.00 
ALL ORDERS POSTPAID 
Send check, cash or money order, 


TELE RADIO CREATIONS, INC. 


Dept. P, 540 WN. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 
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Prospects for lower living costs in 
1949 are good.—J. Ward Keener, vice 
president, B. F. Goodrich Co. 


There is no salvation ahead if the 
only concern in promoting American busi- 
ness is to keep profits and wages as high 
as the traffic will bear. U.S. business has 
the obligation of examining its respon- 
sibility to the economy as a whole.— 
Charles Sawyer, Secretary of Commerce. 


If majority rule is the only guide 
to truth, what can one say of Jesus Christ? 
Did the majority follow Him? Did the 
majority believe that Galileo was right? 
—George Sokolsky, columnist. 


An atlas of ignorance should be 
compiled, with one or more world maps in 
each field of distributive knowledge. Each 
of these maps should show the areas in 
which the world’s total knowledge in one 
subject is most deficient.—S. Whitmore 


Boggs, geographer. 


I have twice invited Russia to sign 
a pact of friendship with us, but no an- 
swer has ever been given.—Paul Henri- 
Spaak, Belgian Prime Minister. 


I will have no Federal money in 
higher education as long as there is one 
single iota of Federal control coming with 
it—Dwight D. Eisenhower, president, 
Columbia University. 


An army of ghost writers is abroad 
in the land—nameless and unsung—who 
correct the miserable prose of others, 
who patch up ideas and make silk purses, 
literally, of sow’s ears.—Anthony Netboy, 
author. 


I told the President that if they 
build a $2,500,000 house for the Vice- 
President, nobody would want to run for 
President.—Sen. Alben W. Barkley, Vice 
President-Elect. 


If God intended for women to wear 
slacks, he would have constructed them 
differently —Emily Post. 
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Anti-pants Post. She agrees with God. 
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For Christmas Giving... 
b 


etter Living 


Sz, 


Just remove the Christmas wrap- 
pings, and a Deepfreeze home freezer 
gets right down to business. A new 
way of living comes into your home. 


For the woman of the house, there 
are new ease and freedom right from 
the start. She can shop once a week 
or once a month instead of every 
day, buy in quantities, buy only when 
prices are right and quality rightest. 


And for all the family, a lot of 
better eating shows up on your table. 
Big savings show up on your food 
bills, too. Actually, a Deepfreeze home 
freezer soon pays for itself... then 
pays you a handsome profit besides 


Hard to believe? It’s a fact. Your 
Deepfreeze home freezer dealer can 
prove it with figures. And those fig- 
ures will be for your family, vour 
budget, your way of living. They will 
show the sum you can expect to 
save by quantity buying—by fewer 
trips to market—by ending leftovers, 
spoilage, waste. You'll see proof be- 
yond doubt that you’re money ahead 
with a Deepfreeze home freezer Get 
one this Christmas. 






THERES ONLY ONE 


Deentreeze 


HOME FREEZER 


There are lots of home freezers but only one 
can be called the Deepfreeze home freezer 


De Luxe Model C-10, 10 cubic feet 
holds over 350 pounds assorted foods 
$449 50, delivered Other models 


for any size family, any size purse 


All these features — 
and more! 

EASY-LIFT TOP—Holds itself open. Two 
automatic interior lights. 
3 BIG ICE CUBE TRAYS — With serving tray 
Ejector pops out cubes 
FAST-FREEZE COMPARTMENT— Freezes large 
quantities of food at one time 
PLUS-POWER UNIT—Oversize motor. Con- 
denser is hermetically sealed, quiet, needs 
no oiling 5-year warranty 
TEMPERATURE CONTROL—From zero to 
ten below Outside indicator shows in- 
side cold. 
BUILT-IN LOCK in big easy-grip handle pro- 
tects your food supply 
OPENS AT TOP —Cold can’t spill out. Less 
electricity is used 
EASY-TO-REACH STORAGE—Three big bas- 
kets and dividers make food removal as 
easy as taking a book from the shelf 
5-YEAR FOOD PROTECTION PLAN—Insures 
you, for five full years, against food loss 
due to power or mechanical interruption 

See a complete demonstration today at 
your neighborhood Deepfreeze home freezer 
dealer 
FREE: Handsome 64-page illustrated book, 
‘An Invitation to Better Living.”’ Full 
information on home freezing. Write 
Dept P-128, DEEPFREEZE DIVISION, 
Moror Propucts CORPORATION, NORTH 
CuIcaco, ILLINOIs, 
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T’S a big moment in a man’s busi- 

ness life when he places on his 
office wall this certificate of mem- 
bership in the New York Stock 
Exchange. 


Here, for all to see, is a coveted 
symbol of business distinction. Here 
is evidence that, together with other 
Members and partners of Member 
Firms—some 3750 in all—he has 
fully and freely accepted a code of 
self-regulation unsurpassed for 
strictness. 


For the rules by which Members 
and Member Firms of the New 
York Stock Exchange agree to con- 
duct their professional relationships 


with clients cover, among other 





or all to see 


things, the amount of capital to 
be maintained . . . disclosure to 
customers of the Firm’s financial 
condition ... plus specific require- 
ments for handling customers’ orders 


and securities. 


In the words of the certificate itself, 
these rules of the Exchange “‘have 
been formulated for the purpose of 
maintaining high standards of honor 
among its Members and for promot- 
ing and inculcating just and equi- 
table principles of trade.”’ 


A certificate of membership in the 
New York Stock Exchange is not 
easy to get. Nor is it lightly given, 
for no man can qualify for member- 
ship without first fully satisfying 





the Exchange as to his professional 
competence and his business and 
personal integrity. 


To the investor seeking high stand- 
ards of business conduct and pro- 
fessional service, these facts, we be- 
lieve, are most significant. They in- 
dicate the positive advantages of 
doing your investment business with 
a Member Firm of the Exchange. 


TWO RULES FOR INVESTORS... 


1. Know your securities 


2. Know your broker 


For years the New York Stock Exchange 
has urged investors to get the facts. This 
means—know your securities! It also 
means—know your broker! 
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Pathfinder 


The Cover. 
of America’s families, the Winfred 
Edwards (shown here in the living 


Like nearly half 


room of their Bloomington, Ind., 
home) live on less than $3.000 a 
year. That’s $5 more a week than 
in 1947. But it still doesn’t cover 
their spiraling expenses. How they 
make out is told on page 32. 


* * * 


Next Issue. For 30 years Con- 
gress has played at streamlining the 
Executive Department. But little has 
happened. Next month, the report 
of a special commission, sanctioned 
by*Congress and headed by Herbert 
Hoover, will make a series of specific 
recommendations, the scope of which 
will be forecast in the Dec. 15 issue 
under the title: Will the Hoover Re- 


port Count Now? 


* a7 * 


Suggestion. There is one sure 
way to please those hard-to-buy-for 
friends and relatives on your Christ- 
mas list—send each a gift subscrip- 
tion to PATHFINDER, It’s a gift every 
member of the family will value. 
And, as each issue is received during 
the coming year, it will recall your 
thoughtfulness in selecting a gift so 
full of vaiuable information. You can 
send four or more gifts for only 
$1.25 each! Just use the handy order 
form on page 39. Do it now—get 


your Christmas gift problem off your 
mind. 
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NOW —so easy to 


Give the Gift 


Hearin 
7, OE 


Single Unit 
This is all 


you wear 


Needs No “Fitting’”—Comes By Mail—Saves 
You Over $100! Use Coupon Below —No 
Risk — Your Friend or Loved One Will Hear 
Better, or You Pay Nothing. 


"Ey 
e new single-unit Zenith “75"" on 


10 days’ trial with the money-back guar- 
antee* that it will bring complete satis- 
faction to the hard-of-hearing friend or 
loved one to whom it is given. 


No salesman is involved. No visits to 
salesrooms are necessary. The new Zenith 
“75” brings better hearing—or your money 
is refunded in full and without question. 
For this amazing new hearing aid employs 
an advanced principle that eliminates the 
need for “‘fitting.”” The correctness of this 
principle was recently confirmed by U.S. 
Government-sponsored research at Har- 
vard University. 


SAVES YOU OVER $100, TOO! You save 
“fitting” expense and excessive high-pres- 
sure sales commissions—costs that would 
make this finest quality instrument sell! for 
$195 instead of $75. You save the big dif- 
ference —over $100 cash money. So do as 
tens of thousands have already done. Order 
the Zenith “‘75"" by mailing the coupon be- 
low, and GIVE THE GIFT OF HEARING! 


This Christmas you can give the 
priceless gift of better hearing ! 
You can now order the superb 


Look only to your doctor for 


advice on your ears and hearing { 


“ 
* arene 


Po 
i» 


*Trial offer available on direct 
sales by Zenith Radio Corpora- 
tion or its subsidiaries. 


RADIONIC 


NEW ENITH HEARING AID 


By the Makers of.the World-Famous Zenith Radios 


ORDER NOW. USE THIS COUPON 


Zenith Radio Corporation 
Hearing Aid Division, Dept. P-1218 
5801 Dickens Avenue, Chicago 39, Illinois 
I enclose check or money order for $75* 
for one Zenith ‘*75'’ Hearing Aid. Un- 
less the recipient is completely satisfied and 
finds the Zenith ‘‘75’’ superior to any other 
Hearing Aid, I may return it within ten 
days and get my money back in full. 
*Plus tax of $1.50 if delivery is made in 
Illinois or Iowa. 
Please send me details of your conven- 
ient time payment plans and free de- 
scriptive literature. 


Name 
Address 
City State 











Under The Dome 


TITLE REGISTERED U.S. PATENT OFFICE 





INFLUENTIAL CONGRESSMEN OF BOTH PARTIES are quietly but determinedly working on 
a plan to invite former President Herbert Hoover to deliver the report 
of his Commission on Organization of the Executive Branch in person to 
a joint session of Congress early in January. 


MOREOVER, THE SAME DEMOCRATIC AND REPUBLICAN LEADERS, convinced that the report 
may be Hoover's last major contribution to his nation's welfare, will 
try to induce President Truman to accompany Hoover to Capitol Hill as 
an additional tribute to his statesmanlike efforts to make the Federal 
Government more efficient. 


a te a 


limelight. Certain that Byrnes will resist any attempt to have him 
take a post in the new Administration, the former secretary's South 
Carolina friends hope to draft him as'a Senatorial candidate in 1950-- 
running against the incumbent, Sen. Olin Johnston. 

MICHIGAN'S SEN. HOMER FERGUSON may be the first major target of the leaders of 
the new Democratic Senate. If a recount of Michigan's votes confirms 
Ferguson's victory over his Democratic opponent, Frank Hook, Demo- 
cratic bigwigs say they intend to file "the damnedest set of charges 
you ever saw" against Ferguson. 

THE SAME DEMOCRATIC LEADERS intend to make Idaho's Glen Taylor suffer for his 
Vice-—Presidential candidacy on Henry Wallace's Progressive ticket. 
Taylor will go to the bottom of the list for Senate committee assign- 
ments; will get only those appointments no one else wants. 

PRESIDENTIAL AID CLARK CLIFFORD had a private powwow with Supreme Court Justice 
William 0. Douglas, before taking off for his Florida vacation, with 
two goals in mind: (1) induce Douglas to quit the Court and take over 
the Secretary of Defense post, should Forrestal quit or be fired and 
(2) solicit Douglas' support for Clifford's appointment as Attorney 
General in the next Cabinet. 


A NEW WHITE HOUSE FEUD IS DEVELOPING between Labor Secretary Maurice Tobin and 








Presidential adviser John Steelman. Tobin has told Truman that if he 
is to continue as Secretary of Labor he will not tolerate any meddling 
from Steelman, who fancies himself a magician in settling labor dis-—- 
putes. > 


ate a eS a ee 


after he takes office. The former Secretary of Agriculture has told 
friends he will demand a top-to-bottom investigation of Dr. George 
Gallup and his polling methods. Anderson wanted to rake Gallup over 
the coals in 1945 when he was chairman of the House Campaign Expendi- 
tures Committee, but deferred the probe at the request of the White 
House. 


——_—_—_—_——— 


Truman when he visited the chief executive in Key West: Would the 
President back to the hilt the candidacy of former OPA-Boss Paul -Por- 
ter to succeed Barkley as Senator from Kentucky? 


TOP—RANKING ARMY BRASS HAVE APPEALED DIRECTLY TO DEFENSE SECRETARY FORRESTAL to 
Silence Marine Gen. Holland Smith's charges of incompetence hurled 
against Army units which served in the Pacific. Forrestal is resist- 
ing the pressure, hopeful that Marine Corps Commandant Clifton Cates 


can heal the breach caused by Smith's accusations. 

MINER BOSS JOHN L. LEWIS WILL PROBABLY SNUB THE AFL'S INVITATION to re-affili- 
ate. Instead, Lewis hopes to form a third great federation of labor, 
using the United Mine Workers as a core and absorbing pro—Communist 
CIO unions which will find the CIO too hot for comfort. 

HIGH ON THE LIST OF "MUSTS" at the current CIO convention at Portland, Ore., 


~~ is the formation of a new telephone workers' union. As soon as the 
new union is organized the CIO will launch an all-out assault on the 
mammoth Bell Telephone system, shooting to organize its 650,000 work-— 
ers. 
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Pressure & Promises 


Back in the Capital, Truman faces a 
post-election bill from union- 
eers, farmers, minority leaders 


The President was back at his desk. 
Just ahead lay his date with the 8lst 
Congress. For Harry Truman, tanned and 
rested after two weeks at Key West, the 
time for keeping promises was close at 
hand. 

Noisiest bangers on the White House 
door were laborites. Early and loudly 
they had claimed credit for Truman’s vic- 
tory, though they had been unable to hold 
industrialized Michigan, Pennsylvania, 
Indiana, New Jersey and New York. Hot 
on their heels were the farmers, archi- 
tects of the Truman triumph all through 
the Middle West. And housewives and 
racial minorities clamored close behind. 

Ta all these pressure groups who 
had responded to his appeals for help, 
Truman offered a warmed-over rehash of 
past proposals. He would base his “new 
New Deal,” he said, on the Democratic 
platform and on the “21 points” he .pre- 
sented to Congress in an economic mes- 
sage on Sept. 6, 1945. 

Emergency Call. But before Tru- 
man could turn to any of these domestic 
matters, he had more pressing problems: 

Berlin. To make a confidential re- 
port on latest developments there, Secre- 
tary of State George Marshall came wing: 
ing home from Paris and the U.N, 

China. Communist-harried Chiang 
Kai-shek was crying for $1 billion.in im- 
mediate U.S. aid and a new Truman Doc- 
trine to cover the Far East. These Peril- 
Packed issues outweighed home politics. 

Nevertheless, as the Trumans settled 
down in historic Blair House across 
Pennsylvania Avenue from the White 
House (which is undergoing repairs to 
prop up sagging floors, replace worn tim- 
bers), rumor-priority was on the domes- 
tic program. Some were foregone conclu- 
sions. Among these were: (1) repeal or 
modification of the Taft-Hartley Act; (2) 
a civil rights program; (3) price sup- 
ports for farm products; (4) standby 
price controls and probably a_ public 
housing program. 

To carry out these promises Truman 
might or might not reorganize the Cabi- 
net, might or might not acquire some new 
and more skillful advisers. Rumors flew; 
he would have something to say about it, 
the President told reporters, “at the 
proper time”—presumably in January, 
when his new term begins. 

Remodeling ‘the President’s quarters 
promised to be far simpler than remodel- 
ing his Cabinet. For Blair House, built in 
1824 and now used to house visiting for- 
eign dignitaries, re-vamping simply 
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A family’s vacation ends. Ahead, a time for keeping promises. (SEE: Pressure) 


meant installation of two new bath tubs, 
new rugs and some more furniture; for 
the Cabinet it might mean a major engi- 
neering job. 

Uneasy. For the time being, specu- 
lation had to substitute for certainty. De- 
fense Secretary James V. Forrestal went 
through an off-again, on-again, gone-again 
Finnigin act, indicating first that he 
would be fired, second that he would re- 
main for a few months, third that he was 
at the President’s service for as long as 
he was wanted. 

Over the heads of Interior Secretary 
Julius Krug, Commerce Secretary Charles 
Sawyer, and Undersecretary of State 
Robert Lovett the axe of Cabinet rumor 
also hung. Defeated Gov. Mon Wallgren 
of Washington, a _ poker-and-pool pal 
from Truman’s amiable Senate days, lin- 
gered in the wings awaiting a cue to rush 
onstage and replace whoever might be 
booted from the cast. 

On Capitol Hill, where the Presi- 
dent’s relations with his fellow Demo- 
crats had reached a stage of almost com- 
plete collapse in recent months, Vice- 
President-elect Alben Barkley and House 
Speaker-to-be. Sam Rayburn prepared to 
gulp past indignities and use their legis- 
lative skill to help the President’s pro- 
gram. Both men were obviously hoping 
Truman would choose, this time, to co- 
operate. If he didn’t, they knew that his 
hard-won control of Congress would go 
out the window. And with it would go his 
chance to make good on campaign prom- 


ises. 


Civil Rights 


Wherever Harry Truman went dur- 
ing his election campaign he promised to 
push for quicker action on his civil rights 
program. 

Last week President Truman’s prom- 
ises faced the hard reality of. what can 
actually be accomplished on Capitol Hill, 
As usually happens to election promises, 
they were being modified drastically. 

Quietly his Corgressional leaders 
were preparing to scuttle most of the pro- 
gram and to revise other features. For 
the record, they expected the President 
to ask for the whole package. But they 
knew, and he knew, he would not get it. 
Proposals for a permanent Fair Employ- 
ment Practices Commission and for Fed- 
eral laws against racial segregation were 
counted out. An anti-lynching bill, wa- 
tered down to keep Federal interference 
to an absolute minimum, and a Constitu- 
tional amendment to end the poll tax 
might go through. 

Caution. Both the Administration 
and Southerners knew that if Harry Tru- 
man strives to force the entire program 
through, he probably has the votes to do 
it. But they also knew this would create 
such bitterness in the South that Negroes 
and whites alike would suffer for years 
to come. And they were aware the matter 
could not be divorced from practical, 
long-range politics. 

Ahead lie 1952, Truman’s probable 
retirement, and the need for a_ united 
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party to meet another Republican chal- 
lenge. 

Even on the compromise basis being 
worked out behind the scenes Truman 
would not actively raise the civil rights 
issue until late in the session. 

Administration strategists wanted to 
be sure that the bulk of the Truman 
legislative program is out of the way be- 
fore they run the risk of even a minor 
filibuster, 


Troubled Waterfronts 


By Tuesday afternoon, two strikes 
covering most of the nation’s waterfronts 
had not yet brought a single longshore- 
man a single dime’s pay-raise. 

But they had brought: (1) a tie-up 
of 647 ships, (2) a $50 million daily loss 
to the U.S. economy, and (3) sore arm 
muscles to actress Helen Hayes. 

The dock troubles began more than 


1l weeks ago when some 28,000 CIO 
longshoremen stopped handling cargo 


along the entire West Coast. Then the 
day before Armistice Day, 45,000 AFL 
Stevedores also hit the bricks (shipboard 
lingo for shoreside walkouts) along 900 
miles of waterfront between Portland, 
Me., and Hampton Roads, Va. 

Results: Miss Hayes and 996 other 
passengers of the S.S. America had to 
wrangle their own trunks. Cargoes of 
bananas rotted in the harbor. Christmas 
packages for G.L.’s got no farther than 
stateside APO’s as the strike tied up mail 
shipments. Thousands of railroaders and 
truck drivers were laid off. Sugar refin- 
eries prepared to shut down. 

Detour. On the S.S. Queen Eliza- 
beth, 400 British crewmen struck last 
week-end in sympathy with longshore- 
men (or, as some said, “out of fear of 
getting beat up” by them). Other giant 
liners docked at Halifax instead of U.S. 
ports. Such evasions did nothing to move 
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Canada haven. Halifax tugs docked many a strike-ducking liner. (SEE: Troubled) 


Europe-bound Marshall Plan supplies, 
piling up in U.S. warehouses at the rate 
of 20,000 tons a day. 

Burly, outspoken Joseph Ryan, 
leader of AFL’s strikers, had promised 
his men would load Marshall Plan and 
Army cargoes. Almost at once, rank-and- 
file outcries made him backtrack. 

Harry Bridges, perennially Red- 
labeled leader of C1O’s walkout, claimed 
that he was interested only in higher 
wages and continuation of union hiring 
halls. Yet refusal by his longshoremen 
to load Army and China-bound cargo led 
readily to suspicions of a Kremlin-directed 
plot to aid China’s Communists. (See: 
World). 

Blunder. Ryan, who once ordered 
his men not to load ships for Tito’s Yugo- 
slavia, is no Red. But his strike, initially 
little more than an intra-union fight for 
power, had already done labor a disserv- 
ice as great as Bridges’. 

Probably the walkout never would 
have come off if minor longshoreman 
official John Sampson had not made eyes 
at Ryan’s lifetime job. Needled by Samp- 
son, rank-and-filers had rejected 10¢ and 
15¢ hourly pay increases (declared “a 
good deal” by Ryan) in favor of wildcat 
strikes, Realizing his “good deal” was a 
dead duck, Ryan made the strikers’ cause 
his own—a 50¢ pay boost. 

By last week-end, Federal mediators 
had cut Ryan’s 50¢ to a 25¢, likelier to 
tempt employers. Bridges and West Coast 
operators were closer to agreement than 
at any time since his strike started. Peace, 
the Labor Department said, would surely 
come in a week. 


What Labor Wants Now 


The Congress of Industrial Organ- 
izations and the American Federation of 
Labor, feeling their post-election oats, 
looked around for new giants to slay. 


Monday morning, in Portland, Ore., 
president Philip Murray opened CIO's 
national convention amidst opponents’ 
cries of Red baiting and membership 
raiding. They had reason to scream: Last 
Saturday, in a smashing anti-Red crack- 
down, Murray’s national executive board 
dissolved the New York regional CIO 
council for following “dictates of the 
Communist Party.” 

CIO began its get-together just as 
AFL’s was ending in Cincinnati. There, 
some 700 delegates had illustrated U.S. 
labor’s consciousness of a new and broad- 
ened role by ranging from endorsements 
of a U.S. alliance with Western Europe, 
on one hand, to invitations to CLO and 
John L. Lewis to rejoin the fold, on the 
other. 

Question Marks. Big question at 
both conventions was: Should the Taft- 
Hartley Act be repealed completely? Con- 
sensus at Cincinnati was that it should, 
and that the old Wagner Act protections 
should be restored at once. To protect the 
public, AFL said it would accept legal 
safeguards against “irresponsible action” 
affecting economic health and safety. And 
lest Congress overdo the safeguards, AFL 
warned there might be a new list of 
“must go” Congressmen—those who vote 
the wrong way on repeal. 

Line-up. For Congress’ conveni- 
ence, both labor had clarified 
their stands on basic national legislation: 


groups 


Proposal: AFL: ClO: 
Price controls No Yes 
Publie housing Yes Yes 
Rent controls Yes Yes 
Min. wage increase Yes Yes 
More social security Yes Yes 
Health insurance Yes Yes 
Federal education aid Yes Yes 


Universal training No No 


Temporary draft Yes No 
European recovery Yes Yes 
Civil rights Yes Yes 


Communist registration No No 
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Take it easy, boys. Murray’s conven- 
tion started explosively. (SEE: Labor) 
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Engineer’s Prescription 


From sunny Key West last week 
came a Presidential warning that Harry 
Truman viewed the work of Herbert 
Hoover’s Commission on Organization of 
the Executive Branch as one of “greatest 
importance.” 

To prove it, the President released a 
letter he had sent Hoover, praising his 
group’s 14-month analysis of ways to 
streamline the Federal machine. 

Preview. And in Washington, the 
74-year-old former President, eyes spark- 
ling, called in reporters for a briefing on 
measures tentatively approved by his 
commission: 

e @ Boost pay, particularly for those 
in brackets over $5,000 a year, to help 
Government meet competition from pri- 
vate industry. 

@ @ Decentralize hiring activities, so 
that each Federal agency can select its 
own workers, restrict the Civil Service 
Commission to employment standards, 
merit system yardsticks and appeal hear- 
ings, 

@ @ Overhaul administrative proce- 
dures at the Post Office Department, 
eliminate politics in selecting the nation’s 
20,926 first, second and third class post- 
masters, 

e @ Create an administrative agency 
to relieve the President of a tremendous 
amount of detail. 

ee Strengthen the Labor Depart- 
ment. 

Sen. John L. McClellan (D.-Ark.), in 
line for chairmanship of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Expenditures in the Executive 
Department, said that the Hoover recom- 
mendations would receive “respectful at- 
tention.” Rep. Clarence J. Brown (R.- 
Ohio), co-sponsor of the Lodge-Brown 
resolution which set up the Hoover Com- 
mission, expressed “faith and confidence” 
last week that petty politics (“the com- 





Acme 
Hoover. Eyes sparkling, mission almost 
completed, (SEE: Prescription) 
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mission itself is bipartisan”) would play 
no part in Congressional consideration of 
the group’s report. 

Retrencher. Hoover believes if the 
sum total of his commission’s work were 
accepted by Congress, it would save a 
“good many billions.” Americans, who 
have watched the annual bill for their 
Federal Government spiraling from $4 
billion to $43 billion in the-last 16 years, 
hope it happens. 


The Wood Committee? 


Its fate depended on the tolerance of 
the new Democrat-controlled House of 
Representatives. Angered by its bullying 
of witnesses and its trumpeting of some- 
times unproved charges, many a Con- 
gressman wanted to kill the House Un- 
American Activities Committee. 

Rep. Emanuel Celler (D.-N.Y.), in- 


coming chairman of the House Judiciary 
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Committee, promised to start the fight on 
opening day, Jan. 3, when the House ap- 
proves its rules for the new session. On 
that date in 1945 Rep. John Rankin (D.- 
Miss.) succeeded in establishing it as a 
regular committee of the House. Now 
Celler and Rep. Walter Huber (D.-Ohio) 
hope to work the process in reverse. 

Celler favors, in its place, a joint 
Congressional committee on civil liberties 
which would have the same investigative 
powers but would be subject to rules of 
orderly procedure and reasonable treat- 
ment of witnesses. 

Rankin Again. If the committee is 
continued, likeliest chairman will be 
Georgia’s meek and mild Rep. John S. 
Wood (D.). During his previous term as 
chairman (July, 1945 to January, 1947) 
Wood sat back while Rankin stole the 
show with raucous investigations of his 
pet hates, 

One thing Wood promised: a hear- 
ing for Bureau of Standards director Dr. 
Edward U. Condon, whom the committee 
accused months ago but refused a chance 
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William Manuel. Trying to 


to testify in his own defense. Again in the 
second-ranking seat will be “Silent John” 
Rankin. 

Indicted on charges of conspiracy to 
defraud the Government through salary 
kickbacks from his office employes, the 
committee’s present chairman, Rep. J. 
Parnell Thomas (R.-N.J.), awaited trial 
on Jan. 10. Also slated to be heard at the 
same time is his former secretary, Helen 
Campbell, 63, Both had pleaded innocent. 


Auto Black Market 


“You're trying to make me look bad 
and I want to make somebody else look 
bad,” said William Manuel, auto sales- 
man. 

By the time Manuel and a string of 
Washington car dealers and buyers had 
testified before a special House subcom- 
mittee on questionable trade practices 
last week, the whole auto sales business 
had received a black eye. 

Launching the hearings, chairman 
W. Kingsland Macy (R.-N.Y.) had 
charged that U.S. new car buyers were 
stung $450 million during the first seven 
months of 1948—$200 million in deliber- 
ate under-valuations on trade-ins, $250 
million for unwanted extra accessories. 

Tips & Tipsters. George G. Gilbert 
Jr., businessman, said he paid Oldsmo- 
bile dealer R. Harry Kearney Jr., a $500 
“tip” to get him a new car. Kearney de- 
nied it. (But on Saturday General Motors 
cancelled Kearney’s franchise because of 
“adverse publicity.” ) 

Ben J. Cohn, bookmaker, said he 
paid Manuel, a salesman for Kearney, a 
$500 tip on behalf of a friend for whom 
Manuel got a new car. Manuel admitted it. 

A student, a grocer, a druggist, a 
Government worker told of paying $300 
to $400 “tips” or “bonuses” to George 
Adlung, the son of another distributor. 

Also disclosed were numerous in- 
stances of dealers buying used cars for as 
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Rent gougers? A New York grand jury 


much as $700 below their resale price. 

The Federal Trade Commission an- 
nounced it was investigating, and the In- 
ternal Revenue Bureau displayed inter- 
est in income tax returns. 

It appeared that Americans were be- 
coming used to paying through the nose 
on what amounted to a black market 
basis. And unless the Internal Revenue 
Bureau could find tax violations in fail- 
ures to report tips, it seemed there was 
no way to stop that black market. 


salesmen’s 


Housing Skirmish 


Battle lines were shaping up last 
week for one of the fighting issues of the 
8lst What was to be done 
about rent controls and low-cost housing ? 

Preliminary barrages exploded all 
the way from New York’s Hotel Commo- 
dore, where the National Association of 
Real Estate Boards was meeting, to Fort 


Thomas, Ky. 


Congress: 


The realtors aimed their licks at 
Federal Housing Expeditor Tighe E. 


Woods, who had asked Congress to ex- 
tend rent controls a year past March 31, 
the present expiration date. At least 
2,500,000 housing units, scoffed the 
NAREB-men, have been built since the 
war; rents would go up less than 15% 
on an average if ceilings were ended. 
They promised a last-ditch fight on pub- 
lic housing. 

Tussle to Come. From his home in 
Fort Thomas, Rep. Brent Spence (D.- 
Ky.), slated to head the powerful House 
Banking and Currency Committee, said 
he, too, favored extending rent controls 
a year in critical housing areas. He 
promised early committee hearings on 
rent control and low-cost housing. 

And President Truman stood pat on 
the 21-point legislative program he rec- 
ommended to September, 
1945. It included strong recommendations 
for Federal aid for slum clearance, low- 
cost homes, and an end to nationwide 
rent gouging like that which brought in- 
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dictment of 10 home owners in New York 
last week. 

The shortage of dwellings hit last 
week where it will hurt the real estate 
lobby worst: The 139 newly elected mem- 
bers of Congress. Some of them tramped 
Washington’s crowded streets until mid- 
night looking for homes. They won't be 
easily convinced that there is no housing 
shortage. 


Dapper Deceivers 


It seems it’s the men who spend the 
most for clothes, after all. 

Peeking into average city-dwellers’ 
budgets, the Labor Department last week 
came up with a report that husbands 
spend $128 to $159 a year for clothing 
while their wives get by on $111 to $139. 
The department declared: Men have been 
outspending women “since grandma's 
day”—but just wouldn’t admit it. 


Defense, Block by Block 


As the world struggled to find the 
ounce of prevention which would stop 
another war, the U.S. military last week 
plowed ahead with grim plans for a 
pound of cure, 

Accepting the possibility of an at- 
tack which might devastate the nation, 
the Defense Department issued a 300- 
page report on Civil Defense for National 
Security, a blueprint of civilian tasks—if 
disaster comes. 

Considering an onslaught which 
cvuld range from atomic bombing to a 
spoonful of plague germs slipped into a 
city water supply, the department fell 
back on an almost pioneer-days conclu- 
sion: In the last analysis it may be a 
matter of every man for himself. 

What To Do. With this basis of 
individual readiness, the department 
erected a hopeful pyramid for action: 

e @ Training of group units at the 
town or county level to handle localized 
disasters. 


@ @ Coordination of local activity by 
state civil defense offices responsible to 
the governors, 

@ @ Coordination of state work by a 
national office in Washington. 

e @ Continued planning to meet the 
“particular hazards of atomic or other 
modern weapons of warfare.” 

Defense Secretary James V. Forres- 
tal said he was asking state governors 
and Federal agencies to present their 
views on the plan by Dec. 15. Also in the 
works was an iron-fisted war controls bill 
which would give the Government abso- 
lute domination over the nation’s econ- 
omy. Both would probably be sent along 
to Congress early this winter. 


Feud: Army vs. Marines 


When a radio recording unit caught 
up with the Army’s Maj. Gen. Ralph 
Smith during the battle for Saipan, the 
27th Division’s commander had empha- 
sized “the perfect teamwork that has 
existed between the Navy, the Marines 
and the Army.” 

By last week, almost five years after 
the three-ply Saipan operation, few ves- 
tiges of such inter-service brotherliness 
remained. Each day there came new ru- 
mors of an Army grab for the Marine 
Corps. Leaks from the Hoover Commis- 
sion told of a host of squabbles over uni- 
fication of the Navy air arm with the Air 
Force. And Defense Secretary James For- 
restal declared that unification has ac- 
tually increased military budgets. 

Target. Ironically, Gen. Ralph 
Smith himself was in the center of the 
new inter-service friction, put there by 
the acetic leatherneck commander who 
stripped him of his division at Saipan, 
Lt. Gen. Holland “Howling Mad” Smith. 
Writing for The Saturday Evening Post, 
Howling Mad had lambasted the Saipan 
performance of Smith’s 27th (a New 
York Guard division), claiming its lack 
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of gumption had permitted a Jap break- 
through to the Seabee-held air strip. 

Even after this, queries failed to stir 
Gen. Ralph Smith beyond a terse “No 
comment whatever.” He admitted only 
that he has not tried to see or communi- 
cate with Howling Mad, also retired and 
living in California. But in Washington, 
Army historians struck back with their 
own Smith story, declassifying top secret 
records to “show beyond a shadow of 
doubt” that dismissal of Ralph Smith 
was “not justified by facts.” 

Assault. While the Marine Corps’ 
current commander, Gen. Clifton Cates, 
was reported howling mad at Howling 
Mad for rekindling old fires, he did not 
take the Army’s rebuttal lying down. Last 
Friday, Marine historians unloaded new 
documentation for leatherneck Smith’s 
charges. One letter, written by Sander- 
ford Jarmon, Army major general who 
relieved Ralph Smith, furnished the 
corps’ best ammunition. About the 27th, 
Jarmon had complained: 

“I have noted certain things which 
give me some concern. They are, first, a 
lack of offensive spirit . . . second, at 
night if a patrol comes in around their 
bivouac area they immediately telephone 
in and state they are under counter- 
attack and want to fall back .. . third, I 
found that troops would work all day to 
capture some well-earned terrain and at 
night would fall back . sometimes 
1,000 yards to organize a defense. .. .” 


Four-Letter Words 


A tender-eared Wac and a high- 
minded major general, Hobart R. Gay, 
set themselves to the task of the century 
last week: policing G.I. language. 

To his staff in the Washington mili- 
tary district, Gay passed along the Wac’s 
letter asking “a drive to tone down the 
G.I.’s vocabulary—not the strong virile 
profanity of which every man is entitled 
free usage—but vulgar obscenity which 
has so generally replaced profanity.” 
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Gay thought this idea was “so fine, 
so appropriate, so very much to the point 
that I desire it brought to the attention 
of all personnel.” Army mule drivers re- 
frained from public comment. 


Hoosier Samaritans 


Farmer Glen Dale and his wife, of 
Shelbyville, Ind., know some nice people. 

Recently, one of the Dales’ sons 
needed hospital treatment for tetanus. 
Soon another must have surgery for a 
broken nose. 

First the Dales’ neighbors shucked 
30 acres of corn for them. Last week they 
helped the Dales again: With $746.20 in 
cash, left in a box on the doorstep by 
“your friends and neighbors.” 


Off-Key Wedlock 


“Sometimes,” said Chicago Judge 
Julius Miner, “I think the world is mad.” 

The case that prompted the judge’s 
comment summed up a week of screwball 
episodes in American matrimony. 

It involved Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
Borla. Mrs. Borla, 35, had sued Mr. 
Borla, 38, for divorce. But, Mrs. Borla 
said, she’d withdraw the suit if her hus- 
band would permit her to act as cook 
and housekeeper, take care of their two 
sons, have dates, access to his bank ac- 
count, complete freedom to come and go 
and the right to refuse to kiss him..Borla 
agreed. 

In Long Beach, Calif., William H. 
Stewart painted his wife. Stewart began 
by painting his kitchen and then going 
out to celebrate. Celebrating rather late, 
he returned home to find that his wife 
had left him two messages splashed in 
bright yellow paint across his nice white 
kitchen cupboards. “Bill: 2:30. You are 
not home,” said the first. “2:30 A.M.!” 
exclaimed the second. Stewart thought it 
over for a while and then tiptoed into 
the bedroom and painted Mrs. Stewart’s 
face yellow. Mrs. Stewart called the po- 
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Blizzard. A Dodge City tie-up was typical of the snowbound Midwest as winter roared in over the Rockies. (SEE: Blitz) 


lice. They helped her remove the paint, 
but she refused to let them arrest her 
husband. Stewart just smiled. 

Wrong Number. In Boston, S/Sgt. 
George Berry found out that a man can’t 
have a second marriage while his first is 
still on the books, Berry pleaded guilty to 
a charge of polygamy brought by his sec- 
ond wife after a brief honeymoon—dur- 
ing which he stole her $1,000 car, two 
rings, a $50 sewing machine and $40. 

In Minneapolis, 89-year-old Jesse 
Ray Davidson and 79-year-old Della Far- 
rell Davidson were back home after a 
whirlwind marriage trip to Manitoba. 
The bride had been a widow for 30 years, 
the groom a lifelong bachelor. 


White Blitz 


Winter came roaring down over the 
eastern slope of the Rockies last week, 
stopping trains, stalling cars, killing hu- 
man beings and livestock in the season’s 
first blizzard. 

Temperatures plunged to the mid- 
20’s in most midwestern areas, to 9 de- 
grees above zero in Pembina, N.D., and 
2 degrees below zero in Big Piney, Wyo. 
Snow five to six inches deep blanketed 
the mid-continental plain. Telephone and 
telegraph communications failed in south- 
eastern Nebraska. 

In Willmar, Minn., Louis Hanson 
and Lloyd W. Lenard became the first 
human casualties when their cars crashed 
head-on in the driving storm. At least 
seven others perished. In Kansas, snow 
plows had to rescue the Santa Fe Lines’ 
California Limited, delayed 12 hours by 
drifts on the 30-mile run between Cimar- 
ron and Dodge City. Santa Fe’s crack 
Chief and Super Chief also were running 
20 hours late into Kansas City, bucking 
through hard-packed drifts six feet deep. 

Spreading outward from the storm 
center, tornadoes and drenching rains 
struck the South. Hardest hit was Cal- 
houn City, Miss., where 19 were injured 
and many flimsy houses torn away. 
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Meet the Girls 


The male majority of the House of 
Representatives have been at odds ever 
since Jeannette Rankin of Montana was 
elected the first woman member in 1916. 

In the new Congress, meeting in Jan- 
uary, will be eight lively feminine pre- 
texts for continuing the argument. 

House rules—written when Congress 
was as exclusively male as the old- 
fashioned barber shop—oblige a member 
to address another not by name, but 
rather as “the gentleman from ———.” 
As more and more women invaded Cap- 
itol Hill, forms of address took on won- 
derful variety, ranging from the blandly 
neutral “The member from ———” to 
such elegant super-courtesies as “the 


gracious and gentle lady from ———. 
A few years ago, Rep. Matthew M. 





Mrs. Douglas (Cal.) 
Distaff side. 
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Mrs. Bosone (Utah) 


4 junior Senator and eight “gentlewomen from . . 


Neely, a courtly West Virginian of the 
old school, wearied of the confusion and 
offered an amendment requiring women 
members to be addressed as “the lady 
from ” But the idea didn’t take. 

Octette. The eight distaff members 
of the new House, elected from 15 aspir- 
ants, include five present members: Mary 
Norton (D.-N.J.), “dean of women,” a 
member since 1925; Helen Gahagan 
Douglas (D.-Calif.), former stage and 
movie star; Edith Nourse Rogers (R.- 
Mass.), a 13-term veteran who succeeded 
her husband; Frances Bolton (R.-Ohio), 
and Katharine St. George (R.-N.Y.). 

Mrs. Chase Going Woodhouse (D.- 
Conn.) reclaimed the seat she lost in the 
Republican sweep in 1946. 

The two newcomers are Reva Beck 
Bosone (D.-Utah), now completing her 
third term as Salt Lake City’s first woman 
police judge, and Mrs. Cecil M. Harden 
(R.-Ind.), ex-school teacher, housewife 
and GOP Committeewoman for Indiana. 
These two bring to 40 the number of 
women who have served in the House 
since Miss Rankin entered in 1916. The 
record for one session was 11, in 1946, 

Two women House members of the 
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Mrs. Harden (Ind.) 
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80th Congress won't be back. Mrs. 
Georgia Lusk (D.-N.M.) was defeated 


for renomination—by a mere man—and 
Mrs. Margaret Chase Smith (R.-Me.) 
moved up to the Senate—the first woman 
elected to the Senate without first serving 
an appointed term. 

In the Senate, however, there can be 
no dispute over her title—she is “the 
junior Senator from Maine.” 


New Setting for Solons 


Visitors to the U.S. Senate or House 
of Representatives might well think them- 
selves in a blimp-hanger. Gaunt steel 
girders brace roofs of both chambers. 

Next year the girders—put up in 
1940 to prop sagging, unsafe ceilings— 
will come down from the Senate. Sched- 
uled to begin is a $2 million job of re- 
modeling, streamlining and modernizing 
the chamber, To save legislators’ pates 
from falling plaster, work will go on be- 
tween sessions. Probably it will take the 
1949 and 1950 recesses to finish. 

Deluxe Decor. When it is com- 
pleted (the deadline is January, 1951) 
the chamber will have new paneled-wood 
walls divided into sections by colored 
marble pillars. Both the Vice President’s 
desk and the desk used by the official 
Senate recorders and clerks will be faced 
with marble. Lighting will be indirect, 
seating more comfortable and acoustics 
—it is hoped—substantially better. 

Work on the House chamber has 
been deferred, possibly until some time 
in 1950. When it’s done, the lower cham- 
ber will be given mucli the same type of 
face-lifting—including air-conditioning. 


Rhythm Section 


When Speaker Sam Rayburn (D.-- 
Tex.) drums the new House of Repre- 
sentatives to order on Jan. 3, he'll do it 
with a gavel made from the wood of an 
elm tree planted by George Washington. 

The historic Washington Elm, long 
a landmark of the Capitol grounds, had 
to be cut down last June. It was dan- 
gerously decayed. Capitol Architect David 
Lynn saw a use for its wood, combining 
history and practicality: a new Speaker’s 
gavel every year. 

Rugged. Actually, sturdy gavels 
like those turned out by Capitol Machinist 
Herman Kuenzel are hard to wear out— 
the heads, that is. Handles are less dur- 
able. The presiding officer of the Senate 
has been using the same gavel—without 
a handle—since the First Congress in 
Washington’s day. It’s locked in a safe 
when the Senate’s not in session. 

House gavels’ handles are 814 inches 
long, the striking heads 314 inches leng 
and 134 inches in diameter. If Rayburn’s 
new Democratic House is well-behaved, 
he’ll be able to get through the session 
without a replacement. If not, there’s 
plenty of the Washington Elm left. 


Big, Big Bug Book 


There’s been a sales-boom in ency- 
clopedias of sports terms, opera themes, 
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foods and ceramics. But try as he will, 
Washington’s James Hyslop can’t locate 
a publisher for his Encyclopedia of Eco- 
nomic Insects. 

Hyslop, a retired Agriculture De- 
partment official, spent 27 years writing 
stinging descriptions of 30,000 bugs from 
Abacarus Hystrix (a rust mite) to Zygo- 
gramma Exlamationis (a sunflower leaf 
beetle). Publishers stare bug-eyed at his 
manuscript, which occupies 75 feet of 
shelf space. Then, they shake their heads 
sadly. “We couldn’t print it in less than 
two thick volumes,” they moan. “Even if 
we did, it wouldn’t sell.” 

Crawler-conscious. This doesn’t 
discourage Hyslop, who lives, breathes 
and occasionally swats bugs. He sees a 
sure market at $15 a set among insecti- 
cide manufacturers, public health doctors 
and farmers. It would help Junior clas- 
sify. his beetle collection—“and no library 
should be without it.” 

Resisting all hints that he brighten 
his text with mosquito-bite cures and an- 
tidotes for wasp stings, Hyslop claims it 
has all the appeal it needs. Even Forever 
{mber pales beside the praying mantis: 
The female eats her mate, converting him 
into eggs “so as not to waste material.” 

Multiplication-plus. Hyslop denies 
competing with Mother Goose, though 
some of his facts read like bedtime 
fables: If two ordinary vinegar maggots 
mated and their descendants multiplied 
for one year, their bodies would bury the 
earth so deep that the maggot pile would 
reach four times past the moon. 

Fortunately, starvation, high infant 
mortality and other insects hold down the 
vinegar maggots. Fortunately, too, mag- 
got-fancier Hyslop has other interesting 
things to look forward to—like a visit 
from the 17-year locusts in 1953. 
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Along The American Way 


by Wheeler McMillen 


Freedom Of, or Freedom From 


You make quite a few decisions 
every day. At breakfast this morning, 
for instance, decisions were involved. 
You might have had orange juice, or 
stewed fruit, or fresh fruit. You might 
have eaten eggs, dry cereal, cooked 
cereal, ham, or bacon. You could have 
chosen among coffee, tea, chocolate, 
milk. You could have decided to do 
without any one of them. 

Each decision affected someone 
else. If you chose butter for your 
toast, the creameries, the dairy farm- 
ers, and the dairy feed makers and 
dealers all benefited. The margarine 
makers, you said, would have to make 
their product more desirable to get 
your vote. If you chose margarine, its 
manufacturers, the cottonseed and soy- 
bean farmers, and other different 
groups benefited; and, in effect, you 
said to the butter people that their 
product was not good enough or cheap 
enough to spread on your toast. 

Your decision selected the clothes 
you wore today, and the stores you 
preferred to support. Your decision 
determified the kind of automobile you 
drive, the kind of gasoline you put 
into it, and the kind of lubricating oil 
you buy. (You might get an hour’s 
good entertainment with the family by 
asking each to tally up how many 
conscious decisions he or she made 
this one day.) 


Because you make all these de- 
cisions, the producers must compete 
for your preferences. It is constantly 
to their interest to make their products 
better, to price them as low as they 
can, to design packages that attract 
you, to improve the service they give. 

You are not the only person 
who decides. Some 145 million other 
Americans all are making scores of 


decisions, hundreds, thousands of 
decisions. 
These multi-million, perhaps 


multi-billion decisions that Americans 
regularly make constitute the real in- 
ner essence of “free enterprise.” They 
are basic ingredients in American 
liberty. 

The right of decision which the 
American as a buyer exercises with 
every purchase has stimulated the arts 
of competition in manufacture, sales 
and service. It has provided unfailing 
incentive to develop new products to 
lure public favor. 

As new products appear, old prod- 
ucts improve and new services develop, 
more jobs are created; higher skills 
in making, selling and servicing are 
demanded; more. wages and salaries 
are paid; and more and more people 
obtain incomes which enable them to 
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enjoy still greater latitude of choice. 
Freedom of decision establishes an 
endless chain of progress. 

When any governmental author- 
ity interferes with the freedom of de- 
cision, the eventual outcomes are to 
slow up the race for individual pref- 
erence, to remove the incentives for 
improvement, and to freeze things 
where they are. But things do not 
stand still long; where advance ceases, 
the reverse soon follows. 

Government properly possesses 
police authority to protect people 
from those who would steal, cheat, 
adulterate or otherwise gouge their 
fellow-citizens. Bureaucratic power 
beyond that, power to control prices, 
restrict or direct production, or in 
any way to limit true freedom of 
choice will inevitably make the people 
poorer, sooner or later and usually 
sooner. The public well-being is a 
delicate structure. Deéisions by Gov- 
ernment can reduce well-being but can 
do little to expand it, 


Every excess of Government 
authority restricts, at some point, the 
freedom of individuals to choose, or 
to change their minds. Each restric- 
tion and each control upsets the bal- 
ance which freedom of decision main- 
tains; when the balance is upset, new 
restrictions and controls are always 
invited to fix the trouble, and they in 
turn make more trouble. 


The Russians have only one 
freedom. That is freedom from 
decision. 








The World 
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Shanghai scene. The poor clamor for rice; their leader begs U.S. aid. (SEE: China) 


China: Worst to Come 


Chiang appeals for more U.S. aid as 
Communist forces strike and 
Nanking economy crumbles 


Chen Pu-lei, 58, Chiang Kai-shek’s 
personal secretary and ghostwriter, died 
by his own hand last week—the night be- 
fore the good news came from Suchow. 

Former editor-in-chief of the Shang- 
hai Journal of Commerce, Chen joined 
the Kuomintang Party’s inner sanctum in 
1935. He was a familiar figure around the 
simple, red brick residence which serves 
Chiang as home and office. Sometimes 
Chen came early and shared a meager 
breakfast of rice porridge or noodles 
with his chief. Generally, he was still on 
the job late in the evening after Chiang’s 
usual round of conferences with Kuo- 
mintang officials. In the cold, map-lined 
office where he worked in a padded gown 
of Nanking silk, Chiang and he traded 
ideas, made plans, shared setbacks. 

In his last ghost-writing assignment, 
Chen put into a speech delivered by 
Chiang at a memorial service Nov. 8 this 
statement: “I aim to fulfill my responsi- 
bility to the fullest extent, whatever the 
setbacks, difficulties and defeats.” 

But Chen’s heart wasn’t in those 
words. The loss of Manchuria to the Com- 
munists and the growing list of Red vic- 
tories bore him down (see map, page 
22). One night last week he gulped an 
overdose of sleeping pills. When they 
found his body the next morning, cold in 
death, newsboys were shouting the first 
good news Nanking had had in weeks. 

Upturn. At Suchow, railroad and 
highway hub 185 miles northwest of the 
Chinese capital, the had 
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Nationalists 


knocked the Communists back on their 
heels, momentarily stopped the sweep 
toward Nanking. Communist generals, 
accustomed to fighting in rough terrain, 
rich in cover, pulled a boner. In clear 
weather, they deployed their troops on 
the plains east of Suchow. 

Nationalist airmen spotted the enemy 
troops. Chiang sent a fleet of planes to 
mow them down. The Reds broke, fell 
back. But as the week ended they had 
regrouped and were striking again at 
Suchow. They also thrust at Peiping, cap- 
tured Paoling, capital of Hopeh province, 
90 miles away. 

None knew better than Chiang that 
the worst was yet to come. In the north 
he was staking his best divisions to meet 
the full force of the onslaught of an enemy 
that had grown stronger and cockier. 

And at home the shaky underpinning 
of China’s economic structure was crum- 
bling away. Money was worth only “oth 
of its August value. Rice, selling for $3 
a pound, was scarce. Hunger riots and 
strikes spread. Fuel was in short supply 
and priced out of reach. Factories were 
shutting down or running on short shifts. 
Stores closed for lack of goods. In des- 
peration, Chiang sent a plea for help to 
President Truman. 

Grim Choice. There was no disput- 
ing that China should be saved, if possi- 
ble. But there was considerable doubt 
that dollars could do it. Since VJ-Day the 


-U.S. has poured nearly $2 billion into 


China in various forms of aid. And 
China’s plight steadily sank from bad to 
worse. 

But the question goes beyond dollars 
—the stark fact that if China falls, all of 
Asia may eventually go. Madame Chiang 
emphasized that in a trans-Pacific broad- 


cast to the U.S. on Sunday. Said she: “If 
communism prevails in China, you, my 
friends, will ultimately also be suffering. 

. . With the vast China mainland in 
enemy hands, the exposed islands of Ja- ° 
pan will be but a tenuous foothold for 
America.” 

Can we afford to give Russia the ad- 
vantage? That’s what the U.S. must de- 
cide. Observers see the following possible 
courses, each of which has flaws: 

(1) Quit China, cut off aid, open the 
door to the Communists, and suffer a 
blow to our prestige throughout the 
world. 

(2) Continue aid on the present 
comparatively small scale with almost 
positive assurance of negative results. 

(3) Send all-out aid at the expense 
of commitments to Europe, which still 
has—and by its efforts deserves—top pri- 
ority. 

(4) Urge Chiang to make peace, 
give the Communists a voice in the gov- 
ernment. If Chiang and the Reds ac- 
cepted, which isn’t likely, this would give 
the Communists a chance to bore from 
within, but it might provide a breathing 
spell while we shore up Western Europe 
(SEE: Against Terror: Union, page 22). 

(5) Send troops to China. That’s the 
least likely move because it would invite 
war with the Soviet Union. 


Bramuglia Tries Again 

In Paris, this week, Juan A. Bra- 
muglia, president of the U.N. Security 
Council, was doing his best to put the 
Berlin airlift out of business. 

As head of a six-nation bloc of U.N. 
“neutrals,” Bramuglia sought a Berlin 
solution. If he succeeded, it would mean 
the end of the blockade and of the costly 
($100 a ton), dangerous airlift. 

Veto 28. Bramuglia was angling 
for agreement on a plan to make the 
Soviet mark legal tender for all Berlin. 
He tried that last month. The West’s Big 
Three was agreeable, if Russia would lift 
the blockade immediately. But the 
U.S.S.R. hedged and Bramuglia’s pro- 
gram ran into a Soviet veto (No. 28). 

But the Argentine came back for a 
new try. He sent questionnaires to the 
four powers which hold the fate of Berlin 
and of world peace. The Soviet reply 
came back first. It was a 10-page affair, 
which, Bramuglia said, “appears to be 
satisfactory.” But the West was not rush- 
ing out on a limb. Their reply to Bramug- 
lia’s questionnaire was tardy. American 
spokesman indicated that since the situa- 
tion in Berlin had worsened in the last 
few weeks it would take more than agree- 
ment on currency to produce a final set- 
tlement. 

Enter Evatt. However U.N. Assem- 
bly President Evatt joined Bramuglia on 
the optimists’ bandwagon. He said the 
point at issue was “a question of time 
and not of principle.” He added: “The 
prospects of a settlement in the three 
wetks there are to go [before assembly 
adjournment] are reasonable.” 

If the U.N. comes up with the miracle 
of a Berlin settlement, it will be the best 
postwar Christmas gift the world has had. 
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Pathfinder 
McGrigor. The sea-dog looked more like 
a sea-bat. (SEE: ... Of the King’s Nav-y) 


..- Of the King’s Nav-y 


Washington newsmen set sail down 
Maine Avenue last week to the Navy Yard 
to see what a top British sea-dog looks 
like. In the wardroom of HMS St. James, 
a destroyer, they found their man, Ad- 
miral Sir Roderick Robert McGrigor, 55, 
K.C.B., D.S.O.,* commander-in-chief of 
the British Home Fleet. 

Admiral McGrigor turned out to be 
short and bald. Oversized ears made him 
look more like a sea-bat than a sea-dog. 
He wore five rows of ribbons and nearly 
a foot of gold braid on each sleeve. 

Salt Lure. McGrigor is an army 
gift to the navy. Son of a general, he 
went to sea as a cadet at 12. He attended 
Dartmouth, the British Annapolis. As a 
lieutenant in World War I, he was ship- 
mate of another young officer who did all 
right, too. He became King George VI. 

McGrigor’s. old shipmate knighted 
him in 1945 and in January of this year 
made him boss of the Home Fleet. When 
McGrigor took over, the navy was re- 
building after austerity had cut the fleet 
to its smallest size in modern British his- 
tory. But now, he says, the navy is in a 
“very healthy state.” 

McGrigor doesn’t think book-learn- 
ing or dry-land maneuvering makes a 
sailor. Says he: “The only way you can 
train a seaman is to take him to sea.” 
Since September, McGrigor has been do- 
ing just that for Home Fleet personnel, 
off the Azores, Africa and the West In- 
dies. Last week his flagship hove to off 
Norfolk. McGrigor dropped anchor, 
climbed aboard the St. James and steamed 
to Washington for a busy round of offi- 
cial greeting and sightseeing, including 
a visit to Annapolis. 

Lurking Rival. As could be ex- 
pected, the press conferenee got around 
to Russia. The admiral admitted the 
speedy, radar-proof Soviet submarines, 


_- *Knight commander, Order of the Bath, and 
Distinguished Service Order. 
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equipped with breathing devices which 
make surfacing needless, were a problem. 
Asked a reporter: “Is the Russian a good 
sailor?” Quick-quipped the admiral: “I 
don’t know, I’m not a Russian.” 


The Only One 


Amid Moslem pomp and splendor, 
King Farouk I of Egypt married beauti- 
ful Sasi Naz Zulfikar, 17-year-old daugh- 
ter of a palace lady-in-waiting on Jan. 21, 
1938. Among other gifts, the happy mon- 
arch, going on 18, gave his bride a check 
for $50,000 and a new name, Farida, 
meaning “The Only One.” That was in 
keeping with a tradition of Farouk’s fam- 
ily that all names should begin with “F.” 

But the marriage of Farida and 
Farouk (his name means “One who care- 
fully distinguishes between right and 
wrong”) was not destined to be one of 
those “live-happily-ever-after” affairs. The 
Only One’s first love was her radiant 
beauty; the King’s was his people and 
his religion, Mohammedanism. He goes 
in heavily for athletics (golf, polo, tennis, 
fencing, boxing, duck shooting), choco- 
lates and practical jokes. He once set off 
air-raid alarms in the wee small hours to 
watch palace folk scamper to the shelter 
in their nighties. Above all, Farouk 
yearns for a male heir, who, by Moslem 
law, can only succeed him to the throne. 

Heirless. Farida bore him three 
daughters, but no son. King and queen 
drifted apart. Last week, the heirless 
Farouk signed a decree of divorce and 
announeed: “God -has willed in his su- 
preme wisdom that the bonds which unite 





two noble sovereigns shall be dissolved.” 

The communique also announced the 
divorce of Farouk’s sister, Fawzia, 27, 
from the playboy Shah Riza Pahlevi of 
Iran. Empress Fawzia has been separated 
from the Shah for 24% years. She left 
Tehran and her only daughter, Shahnez, 
meanirg “The pet of the Shah,” saying 
the climate of Iran impaired her health. 

Queen no longer, The Only One re- 
sumed her maiden name and moved into 
Rose Palace in suburban Cairo with her 
youngest daughter, Fadia. Royal gossips 
said Farouk already had picked the next 
queen—Princess Fatima Tousson, weal- 
thy, young (27) widow. 


Here & There Abroad 


Princess Elizabeth’s new son, still 
without a name, was doing well. But doc- 
tors had bad news for grandfather, George 
VI. The 52-year-old King has a blood clot 
in his right leg, must. take a complete 
rest, cancel all public engagements for 
months, including a proposed visit to Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand next year. 

Governments at the receiving end of 
U.S. aid ran into trouble. Belgium’s cabi- 
net fell, Paul-Henri Spaak tried to form 
a new one; Greece’s had a close call, won 
a vote of confidence by but two votes. 

Franco gave Spain a Sunday treat, 
permitted the first elections (municipal) 
since the civil war began in 1936. Of 
course, the Falange, the only party 
Franco toleratés, won in a walk. 

Canada’s new Prime Minister, Louis 
St. Laurent, took inventory, found his 
nation was one of the world’s most pros- 
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Broken hearts? Shah (left) Fawzia (top, center), Farida, Farouk. (SEE: Only One) 
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North Atlantic Alliance. This is the way the map-makers see the campaign to stop Russia. (SEE: Against Terror: Union) 


perous. The inventory showed a treasury 
surplus of $500 million, soaring produc- 
tion, thriving trade, full employment, 
near-record crops. 

In Paris, the U.N. continued to 
wrestle with the Palestine question. The 
U.S. suggested that the Bernadotte pro- 
posals be dropped, backed Israel’s claim 
to the Negeb desert, but hinted Israel 
would have to yield part of western Gali- 
lee to the Arabs. 


Against Terror: Union 


Fontainebleau, in the heart of the 
beautiful forest where French kings used 
to ride to the hunt; was a town of ill- 
omen for Napoleon Bonaparte. It was his 
last stop in France on the sorry road 
from defeat at Waterloo to exile on St. 
Helena. Last week again, the name Fon- 
tainebleau had developed overtones of ill- 
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omen—this time for another 
Joseph Stalin. 

The historic town has been dusted 
off as continental headquarters for Field 
Marshal Viscount Montgomery, military 
chairman of the Western European Union 
(Britain, France and the Low Countries). 

In the high-domed halls where once 
noblemen dwelt, Montgomery and _ his 
staff will make plans to hold Europe, if 
worse comes to worst, against the legions 
of Russia. 

Prospect of armed conflict with the 
Western Union alone disturbs no sleep in 
Moscow, But the Russians have reason to 
be alarmed over the grand plan to weld 
the Western Union, the United States and 
Canada into a North Atlantic Alliance. 
Net effect of such an alliance would be 
to seal off about half the globe (see map) 
against the hammer-and-sickle advance. 

Canada quickly blessed the Alliance. 
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The U.S., which would have to supply the 
arms and bear most of the cost, made no 
commitments beyond assigning observers 
to London talks which last.week pro- 
duced a draft of the proposed compact. 

London was the first step in trans- 
forming the Alliance from an optimistic 
idea to steel-sheathed, gun-bristling, 
atom-hot reality. Re-arming half of Eu- 
rope is a tremendous price to pay for 
peace. But, if the extra cost (conserva- 
tively estimated up to $6 billion) will 
avert war, it would be cheap at twice the 
price. 

On to Washington. After London, 
sponsors of the North Atlantic Alliance 
plan high-level talks at Washington. Step 
No. 3 will be a full-dress Washington 
conference in February, at the earliest, to 
draft an accord along the lines of the 
1947 Rio de Janeiro treaty. The latter 
pact obligates American nations to take 
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up arms if any American republic is at- 
tacked by a foreign aggressor. 

The final step would be ratification. 
In the U, S. that would require a two- 
thirds vote of the Senate. And there 
might be trouble in France if Western 
Union’s foremest European critic—Gen. 
Charles de Gaulle—is in power when the 
Alliance comes up for ratification. 

The Odds. In a war, the Russian 
world would have the edge on the Alli- 
ance in population: 290 million to 254 
million. It probably could field an army 
of 25 million, as against a 20 million 
maximum for the Alliance. 

But when the chips are down, the 
Alliance would hold the winning cards— 
superiority in the air, at sea (except for 
submarines), and an overwhelming ad- 
vantage in industrial production. In 1940, 
each of Stalin’s Ivans produced $150 
worth of goods while Uncle Sam’s Joes 
were turning out $688 worth apiece. 

In steel and oil, the muscle and 
blood of war, the Alliance’s advantage 
would be decisive. Russia’s steel produc- 
tion is about 14 million tons a year. 
(Germany was producing twice that 
when Hitler struck at Poland.) The U.S. 
alone produces 90 million tons annually, 
and its partners would hike the total to 
nearly 130 million tons a year. 

Atom Bombs Too. Oil figures are 
even more topheavy in favor of the Alli- 
ance. Russian production is an estimated 
270 million barrels a year to 2,000 mil- 
lion for the Alliance. And in the produc- 
tion of other implements of~war—from 
tires to atom bombs—the Alliance would 
have similar or greater advantages. 

Lenin went to his grave convinced 
that war between the East and the West 
would come one day when the Soviet 
Union could outproduce the capitalist 
world. But as H. R. Knickerbocker, Pul- 
itzer Prize-winning foreign correspon- 
dent, pointed out m an article in the 
November Plain Talk: 

“Lenin did not intend his prophecy 
to be a directive for Soviet suicide. Stalin 
is more cautious. ... He waited 14 years 
after he ousted Trotsky from power be- 
fore he felt safe enough to kill him. Sta- 
lin wants to destroy the capitalist world. 
But he wants to be safe. He will wait 
until the odds are on his side.” 

The chances are that if U.S. taxpay- 
ers’ dollars can be stretched far enough 
to make the North Atlantic Alliance a 
going concern, the odds won’t be on Rus- 
sia’s side in Stalin’s lifetime. 


Stiff Terms 


In Peiping, reported Overseas News 
Agency last week, a man went to a store 
to buy cloth for a dead relative’s shroud. 
He sought out the proprietor, produced 
the deceased’s ration card, got it right 
back. “Nothing doing,” said the proprie- 
tor, “this isn’t your ration card.” 

The relative left, but returned shortly 
and marched up to the proprietor with 
the corpse over his shoulder. “Here’s the 
owner of the ration card. If I don’t get 
the cloth,” he promised, “I'll leave him 
on your counter.” He got it. 
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The World and Us 


by Felix Morley 


Bi-Partisan Foreign Policy 


In Great Britain, the political 
party which is out of office is known 
as “His Majesty’s Loyal Opposition.” 
The wording shows a keen understand- 
ing of the political value of criticism. 
It emphasizes the “loyalty” and pa- 
triotism of the party which disagrees 
with those having political power. 

The President of the United 
States, unlike the British King, is not 
neutral in politics. The President is 
much more than a ceremonial figure, 
representing the people as a whole. He 
is also the active head of one of our 
two major political parties. 

So the party which is out. of of- 
fice has a double disadvantage in our 
Republic. In addition to being on the 
outside, it runs some risk of being con- 
sidered “unpatriotic” if its criticisms 
become strongly outspoken. 
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The danger in this lies in the 
tendency to stifle constructive criti- 
cism. For an Administration, as well 
as for an individual, criticism is es- 
sential. If a man’s actions are never 
criticized he tends to become indif- 
ferent, slipshod, or at best pompous. 
It is criticism which keeps us all “up 
to the mark.” 

Indeed, it may be stated virtually 
as a law of human nature that the 
greater the power given any man, the 
greater his need of criticism. 

We recognize this truth in our 
domestic politics, where criticism is 
usually vigorous and searching. We 
do not recognize it in our foreign 
policies. Here there is a strong ten- 
dency to muffle criticism. What is 
called a “bi-partisan foreign policy” 
seems at first glance desirable. 


* * 


But the present bi-partisan for- 
eign policy has been so barren of suc- 
cess that to review the reasons for its 
continuation is manifestly in order. 
Such reconsideration is the more log- 
ical as the country prepares to in- 
augurate Mr. Truman for his first 
term of office as an elected President. 

When the country is at war, a bi- 
partisan foreign policy is probably es- 
sential. The absence of criticism which 
such a policy implies is very un- 
desirable in times of peace. Then, 
absence of criticism comes to mean 
that blunders go undetected; that 
stupidities continue; that incom- 
petence is protected, not challenged. 

Of course, the period in which 
we find ourselves today is not really 
one of peace. We are living under a 
dreadful hangover from the last war. 
Therefore, it can still be argued that 
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the Administration should not be criti- 
cized for its present foreign policy. 

On the other hand, the fruits of 
bi-partisan foreign policy are proving 
intolerably sour. From China to Greece 
to Berlin there is an almost unbroken 
record of failure and disillusionment. 
Such a record invites some fundamen- 
tal questions. 
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The most fundamental of these 
questions concerns the saying that 
“politics stops at the water’s edge.” 
True when America was self-sufficient, 
this ceased to be valid when -isolation- 
ism was discarded. As foreign policy 
comes to affect every American, it 
must also come under his criticism as 
a citizen. To deny that is to deny 
democracy can work. 

Except during actual warfare, pol- 
itics in Great Britain have never 
stopped at the water’s edge. More 
often than not, foreign policy has 
been the major issue of elections there. 
Unless we revert to isolationism, or 
accept dictatorship, that will come to 
be the case in America also. 

In the election post-mortems no 
criticism. of Republican &trategy has 
been more pronounced than the charge 
that Governor Dewey was a “me-too” 
candidate. President Truman won 
many votes when he satirized his op- 
ponent for “following me around.” 

The question is raised as to 
whether the GOP can, or should, 
continue to “follow around” in a bi- 
partisan foreign policy which tends 
to discourage, rather than stimulate, 
constructive criticism. 
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BUSINESS MEN can expect credit to be tougher from now on as banks approach a 
"fully loaned" condition. Bankers are getting wary of many firms try- 
ing to do more business than their invested capital justifies. 


POSTWAR REFURBISHING by hotels and restaurants is hardly half completed. Sup- 
pliers report hostelries are buying draperies, carpets, furniture, 
glassware and china at a record-breaking pace. Prospects are good for 
a $1 billion year. 

FEARS OF A GLUT in the pork market because of low feed costs in 1949 are dis- 
counted by agricultural economists. They explain: First, farmers 
will not unduly boost hog output because they're satisfied with their 
income from other sources; second, many will prefer the certainty of 
Government support for corn to comparative uncertainty in the hog 
market, where a big price drop might hit before spring pigs can be 
marketed. 

IF GOVERNMENT PLANS and economic trends continue on 1948 lines, as now seems 
likely, farmers' prices and cash receipts may average almost as high 
in 1949 as this year. 


FACTS OF THE STEEL SITUATION: Consumer demand in Detroit, the East, Midwest 
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harder to get. Best answer seems to be: Superimposed on the "fill- 
ing up of pipe lines" is a steady growth in normal demand. Govern- 
ment Economist Louis H. Bean says the U.S. needs a steel capacity of 
110 million tons annually-—-—25% more than tonnage expected this year. 


A SECRET 10—-YEAR RESEARCH on paper and fiber plastic combinations will soon pay 
off. A rugged waterproof paper bag containing rubber within the fab- 
ric has been developed by a Georgia research foundation. 
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better balanced, more varied, palatable and nutritious meals for Navy 
personnel. They'll try to improve recipes and standardize preparation 
so enlisted men will eat same foods prepared in the same way whether 
they are in the U.S., aboard ship or at foreign stations. 


LOWER QUALITY AND HIGHER PRICES are admitted by ice cream manufacturers to be 
responsible for their 17% sales slump this year from 1946. One 
remedy: ice cream with cereal for breakfast. 


STRONG CONSUMER RESISTANCE, amounting to a mild buyers' strike, has slowed 
men's wear business, but clothing manufacturers believe it will end 
soon. When it does, men's suit prices will jump again, since manu- 
facturers face higher prices for wool. 


GENERAL MOTORS is going all out with plans for a 1949 auto show at the Waldorf- 
Astoria in New York. the week of Jan. 15. The company's high command 
has called for "an auto show to end all auto shows." Translation: to 
outshine the gala introduction of the 1949 Ford. 


CADILLACS, OLDSMOBILES AND BUICKS will have made their debut earlier, leaving 
as main event the unveiling of the first postwar Chevrolet. 


PRESIDENT HENRY FORD II of Ford Motor Co. predicts: (1) Ford will turn out a 
million cars this year and more in 1949; (2) new cars will be plenti- 
ful within 18 months, conceivably within six. When the buyers' 
market arrives, Ford thinks prices will go down. 


MORE NATURAL RUBBER may reach the U.S. because production is hitting an all- 
time high——-145,000 tons in September-—-as output increases in the 
Netherlands East Indies and Malaya. How much of it consumers will get 
in products depends upon how much of it Government stockpilers decide 
to take. Inclination is to scoop up plenty. 


CHAIRMAN HARVEY S. FIRESTONE JR., of Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. thinks the 
high level of tire sales set in 1948 will serve for some time as "a 
new postwar normal." Average mileage per vehicle has substantially 


increased over 1941's figures. 
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Small Cars Aplenty 


Small cars last week rolled off pro- 
duction lines at a phenomenal rate—one 
a minute, by one company. 

For most practical uses these plastic 
toy models of new cars actually on the 
road are too small—about 13 inches long. 
But they are so accurate that automobile 
manufacturers and dealers buy them 
wholesale to explain new design features 
to their customers. 


No Mourning After 


Last week everybody seemed a-brim 
with new (or at least newly re-considered ) 
ideas about the nation’s economy. Most 
were delayed reactions ,to the election, 
many were stimulating. Here are a few, 
summarized: 

ee Newsman J. A. _ Livingston, 
Washington Post business analyst: Amer- 
ican industry has been pitching the 
wrong woo, ... Management can’t win 
workers’ confidence by studied effort or 
public relations. ... About hours, wages, 
profits, pensions, workers listen to their 
union leader. That’s why they hire him. 
The job is to convince Murray, Reuther, 
Rieve. . . . The perfect ad or letter to 
workers would be one signed by both 
the company and the union president. ... 

@ @ President H. W. Prentis Jr., 
Armstrong Cork Co.: U.S. business can 
increase productivity by sympathetic un- 
derstanding with labor . . . by painstak- 
ing training of supervisory employes, by 
careful production and sales planning to 
stabilize employment, by extending work- 
ers’ sickness, old age and death insur- 
ance, 

e@ @ President Henry Ford II, Ford 
Motor Co.: Workers will get another pay 
boost . . . prices can’t go anywhere but 
up... they’ve nowhere else to go. 

e@ @ Chairman Henry J. Kaiser, Kai- 
ser-Fraser Corp.: To equip the 1949 
worker with plant and tool facilities at 
the 1929 level will require $50 billion. 
The Government should encourage this 
expansion by permitting atcelerated de- 
preciation of capital investments for in- 
come tax purposes, 

@ @ Senator Joseph C. O'Mahoney 
(D-Wyo.): Business should be required 
to give advance notice before it makes 
sharp price advances under a system 
similar to the “cooling off” period re- 
quired of organized labor before a strike. 


What Price Charity ? 


I. M. Strauss last week had grounds 
for a horrible suspicion: His employes 
might have caught on that his bark was 
worse than his bite. 

Strauss heads Strauss Stores, an 
auto and radio accessories chain with 
ofices in suburban New York ( Maspeth, 
L.I.). In response to charity drives he 
had made sizeable contributions, got his 
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Carl Cooper 
Strauss’s crown, Cost: $250,000. (SEE: 
What Price Charity? ) 


name in the papers. Soon a workers’ com- 
mittee called at his office and announced: 
“We think charity should begin at home.” 

As Strauss related later: “Before 
they finished beefing about the lack of 
elevators, dingy hallways and offices, I 
got mad and wouldn’t hear any more.” 

“Organize a committee,” he told 
them, “and fix the place up to suit your- 
selves while I’m in Florida. . . . Oh, sure, 
I'll pay the bill.” 

As chairman, the workers picked 
Rube Farmer, lively, genial executive 
vice president of Strauss Stores, known 
as a man who can go along with new 
ideas. And all the employes had plenty 
to offer. 


De Luxe Astra Liners. Bus coimpa- 
nies are breaking out in blisters (plas- 
tic) to provide features de luxe trains 
offer. This pilot model, put into pro- 
duction Nov. 1 by ACF-Brill Co. of 
Philadelphia for Continental Trail- 
ways, will be delivered.March 1. After 
highway tests the company will order 
150 for through service. 

Only a few dozen buses now on 


When Strauss came back from Flor- 
ida, this is what he saw: 

Gala. An elevator; three new stair- 
ways; rest rooms finished in black onyx 
with glassed-in showers; a glass tele- 
phone booth shaped like a yacht-prow; 
acoustically treated ceilings; fluorescent 
lights tastefully cased in “egg crate” 
louvres; a “conference” room, chummily 
adjoining his own office and complete 
with wood-burning fireplace, ten-foot bar, 
upholstered furniture and thick pile 
rugs; loudspeakers in all offices with in- 
dividual volume controls and connections 
to a record-player and radio in the mail 
room. 

In addition, all windows were glass- 
bricked to shut out unsightly Navy Yard 
and oil tank vistas. And there was a cafe- 
teria, stocked with electronic gadgetry 
and three expert cooks alert to dietary as 
well as palate needs. (“What you’re not 
allowed to eat at home you can’t eat 
here”.) Cafeteria by-laws require coffee, 
beer and food at cost. Meat supplies must 
come from the same suppliers that serve 
highest-price New York restaurants. 

Punch-line. Last week the workers 
invited in 1,500 friends and gave the boss 
a party—to coincide with the arrival of 
the final bills for the job. 

But they had a hard man to soften. 
Strauss fumed:, “When I bound myself 
over, hand and foot, to the tender mercies 
of the committee I thought maybe it 
would cost me $10,000. But now I know 
charity at home comes high. The bills I’ve 
totted up so far come close to $250,000— 
and that just isn’t funny!” 


For Plutocrats’ Stockings 
Zippo Mfg. Co., Bradford, Pa., 


launched an advertising campaign last 
week to get people thinking about the 
Christmas needs of millionaires. The 
company’s suggestion: a 14 ‘karat gold 
cigaret lighter. Price: $210 including tax. 


Assoc. Pictures Inc 


the highways have experimental toilet 
facilities. The new air-conditioned 
“Continental” features a lounge on 
the lower deck with wash and toilet 
fixtures of stainless steel. Among 
many other features: deck and a half 
arrangement (14 passengers below 
and 21 above), periscopic screen on 
driver’s instrument board for full rear 
view of both sides of the road. 








Science 


No “Lost Continent”’ 


Most people, if asked, would prob- 
ably guess that “science fiction” was born 
with Sunday supplements and pulp maga- 
zines. Actually, it is as old as Plato, and 
few science writers have approached the 
success that Greek philosopher has had 
with the yarn about Atlantis. 

According to Plato, the story of At- 
lantis was handed him by a friend, whose 
ancestor got it from an Egyptian high 
priest. Atlantis, the Egyptian said, was a 
huge island-continent beyond the Straits 
of Gibraltar. Its inhabitants were wiser, 
richer and happier than most mortals, 
but eventually made the mistake of war- 
ring against Athens. So the gods sent a 
flood to submerge their land completely. 

Plato’s fellow-Greeks seem never to 
have taken this tale seriously, but it was 
revived during the Middle Ages. Some 
people, who thought Atlantis had re- 
emerged and was waiting to be discov- 
ered again, mapped its general location. 
Explorers even reported having landed 
on the island and chatted with its inhabi- 
tants. 

Modern Believers. In more recent 
times, Atlantis has been given pseudo- 
scientific support to provide an imaginary 
link between Egypt and the Inca and 
Mayan civilizations of Latin America. 
Various “authorities” have even explained 
how it was submerged. 

One theory holds that a shift in the 
earth’s axis was responsible. It caused 
the polar seas to flow toward the equator, 
raising the ocean level around Atlantis. 
Another speculation, not unlike Plato’s, 
holds that the moon was originally a 
planet. Pulled into the earth’s orbit by 
gravity, the moon exerted its own gravi- 
tational pull to raise the level of the 
oceans, submerging Atlantis. 

In the U.S., some interest in the 
mythical land was whipped up during the 


Site 
of the island of Atlantis, 
anciextly swallowed by 
the Sea, described accond- 
ing to the ideas of the 


Egyphans Plato J 








19th century, but the French and other 
Europeans have always had more fun 
speculating about Atlantis than Ameri- 
cans, They write earnest studies about 
“Atlantean Culture,” print postage- 
stamps from Atlantis, and get into fist 
fights over imaginary political issues in 
the lost continent. 

He Was There. Last week another 
attempt was made to explode the Atlantis 
myth, this time by a scientist who has 
even more impressive arguments than 
most. Columbia’s Prof. Maurice Ewing 
has spent ten years studying ocean bot- 
toms. During his most recent trip (in the 
ketch Atlantis) he dredged the Atlantic 
ridge, a submarine mountain chain which 
runs along the ocean floor where the ruins 
of Atlantis are supposed to lie. Where it 
was too deep for dredging, he took pho- 
tographs—as deep as 18,000 feet. 

The ocean’s floor contains many mar- 
vels, Ewing told the National Academy of 
Sciences at Berkeley, Cal. Among them 
are prairies wider than those of the Mid- 
west, peaks higher than most known 
mountains and subterranean rivers. But 
the ooze and muck of the ocean bottom 
show no hint of the fabled cities of At- 
lantis, 


Fungus Hunt 


The favorite fungus—research-wise 
—of Dr. Robert L. Frank, at University 
of Illinois’ Noyes laboratory, is the 
bracket fungus. It contains a substance, 
much sought after by chemists, called 
polyporic acid. Apart from this, scientists 
don’t know much about bracket fungi. 

As a source of interest for amateur 
fungus-fanciers the bracket fungus’ only 
drawback is that it is scarce and hard to 
spot—it looks like a mushroom. But 
knowledgeable hikers can identify it by 
the following specifications: It is found 
only on dead wood. The top surface is 
usually smooth the underside honey- 
combed, soft to the touch. Color ranges 
from pale yellow to tawny copper. 

A sure test for bracket fungus is a 
drop of household ammonia. If the plant 
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Guesswork map. Medieval sailors even described the natives. (SEE: Continent) 
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Bracket fungus. /f it turns purple, send 
it to Dr. Frank. (SEE: Hunt) 


turns purple, send it along to Urbana. 
Dr. Frank will pay the postman. 


The Lake That Shrank 


Geologists know that an enormous 
lake once covered parts of Utah, Nevada 
and Idaho to a depth of more than 1,000 
feet. They call it Lake Bonneville; most 
people know its shrinking remnants as 
Great Salt Lake. 

Scientists have even traced 17 beach- 
levels Bonneville left behind in the moun- 
tains. They have dug out fossil remains 
of the shell-fish and seaweed which once 
abounded in what is now desert. They 
have found traces of ancient man in caves 
near Magna, Utah, which once bordered 
the lake. 

The puzzle geologists have never an- 
swered is: How did Bonneville dis- 
appear? 

Part of the answer must have been 
evaporation after the glacial rivers which 
fed it died out. Another part of the an- 
swer was discovered a half-century ago 
by a geologist who showed that when 
Lake Bonneville was at its broadest, its 
waters rivered out through Red Rock 
Pass, now a railroad passage near Ogden, 
Utah. 

Missing River. But for tens of 
thousands of years, Lake Bonneville’s 
level was below Red Rock Pass. During 
this period, it must have had some other 
outlet. 

Indiana University geographer Ron- 
ald L. Ives thinks he may have spotted it 
during a recent jeep-and-airplane survey: 
Crestline Pass, which cuts between the 
Mormon and Clover Valley mountains, 
and in ancient times was deeper than it 
is now. 

Through Crestline Pass, Ives wrote 
last week in The Scientific Monthly, 
there formerly ran a stream which not 
only drained Bonneville but helped to cut 
out the gorges through which the Colo- 
rado now flows. It ran dry when Bonne- 
ville shrank still lower, to become Great 
Salt Lake. 
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Enter Florida through the gateway of metropolitan 18) 
Jacksonville, visit historic St. Augustine, oldest city in the ei: 
nation; bask on the smooth sands of Daytona Beach, see 
palatial Palm Beach and West Palm Beach, 

fabulous Miami and Miami Beach. 

Take in Fort Lauderdale, Venice of America and 
Coral Gables, ‘‘City of Beautiful Homes.” Travel down to 
Key West, America’s southernmost city, for fine fishing. 

See the Florida West Coast—St. Petersburg, where they 
give newspapers away free when the sun doesn’t shine; 
see beautiful resort centers: Clearwater, clear salt water and 
white sands; Sarasota, circus winter headquarters; Bradenton, 


where DeSoto first landed. Don’t miss cosmopolitan Tampa. 






Relax in Central Florida’s blue lake cities of Teams Train 


\ J > 
yo" Ag Citles 
ee 4a 
ak . of 
Orlando and Lakeland. See Big Leagve ™ in These Fi 
Plan now for an exciting Florida holiday. ; ba 
Clearwater Philadelphia Phillies 
Here’s how to get all the free information— Fort Lauderdale Boston Braves 
: . j Lakeland Detroit Tigers 
how to go, where to stay and the cost—just fill in and mail Orlando Washington Senators 
. — St. Petersburg New York Yankees 
the coupon below. This service is for Pathfinder readers. St. Petersburg Se Louis Casdiotis 
nds Sarasota Boston Red Sox 
At no cost, no obligation. Tampa Cincinnati Reds 
West Palm Beach Philadelphia Athletics 


PATHFINDER TRAVEL INFORMATION BUREAU I'd like free details about a vacation trip to Florida. 


WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 5, PENNA. I'd like to see (please check). 

1. Bradenton oO 7. Key West O 13. St. Petersburg Oo 16. Central Florida 0 
2. Clearwater - 8. Lakeland | 14. Sarasota CT 17. Florida East Coast 0 
3. Coral Gables 0 9. Miami, Miami Beach] 15. Tampa 0 18. Florida West Coast 0 
4, Daytona Beach oO 10. Orlando Oo NAME 

5. Fort Lauderdale 11. Palm Beach oO AppREss 

6. Jacksonville Oj 12. St. Augustine 0 CIT ntnctevininniseniiaeeian a 


Pathfinder Travel Information Bureau in cooperation with American Express Travel Service 








We aim to take care of our own... 


American farmers are the backbone of the American 
free enterprise system of econamics. The farmer 
takes his chances like any business man. And we 
can all be proud of the way he produces. And very 
grateful, too! For the product of our thirty million 
farmers is security. Security for our farm families! 
Security for the nation—because food is our 
greatest strength in the world of today. 

Any farmer will readily understand why we at 





Chrysler build our business on the strength of 
‘‘taking care of our own.”’ It makes a lot of good 
American sense. And the farmer knows how good 
care counts on the farm, and he shares the satis- 
faction there is in looking out for your own. Your 
Chrysler dealer sees to it that your car gets the finest 
service possible... because his future and ours 

is in your continuing satisfaction with the way your 
beautiful CHRYSLER or PLYMOUTH looks and runs. 
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MoPar is the trade name for parts 
and accessories, factory-engineered and 
tested for all Chrysler Corporation cars 
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FOR BETTER SERVICE AND FACTORY-ENGINEERED MoPar PARTS 
ALWAYS TAKE YOUR CAR TO YOUR CHRYSLER-PLYMOUTH DEALER 


© 1948, CHRYSLER CORP 
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CROSBY: 


Folks, this is fantastic, but old Hope has a great 
idea. He thinks everybody ought to give U. S. 
Savings Bonds for Christmas presents! 


HOPE : 


Thanks for the kind words, son. But no kidding, 
ladies and gentlemen, those Bonds are sensational. 
They’re appropriate for anyone on your list. On 
Christmas morning, nothing looks better in a 
stocking—except maybe Dorothy Lamour. 


CROSBY: 


Old Ski Nose is correct. And don’t forget how easy 
it is to buy bonds—you can get ’em at any bank 
or post office. 


HOPE : 


How about it, Mr. and Mrs. America? This 
Christmas let’s all give U. S. Savings Bonds! 


Contributed by 





this magazine in co-operation with the Magazine Publishers of America as a public service. 


Health 


Vulnerable Nurses 


At the operating table, the doctor 
ordered an anesthetic for the patient. 
When it was administered, the patient 
nearly died. 

Later, after recuperating, the patient 
sued, charging that he had been given the 
wrong anesthetic. The doctor blamed the 
nurse, claiming that he had ordered a 
routine drug, procaine. The nurse in- 
sisted that he had ordered formaldehyde, 
a powerful disinfectant. 

The nurse was held liable. Even if 
the doctor had called for the wrong an- 
esthetic, the court held, the nurse should 
have been sufficiently well-trained and re- 
sponsible to refuse to obey his order. 

Protection. Had the doctor lost the 
case it would have damaged his profes- 
sional position, but at least he would not 
have been out of pocket. For doctors can 
take out “malpractice” insurance. Nurses, 
however, are not able to do so. 

This has been a sore point with 
American nurses for several decades. But 
last week the American Nurses Associa- 
tion, which represents 200,000 active 
nurses—71% of the nation’s total—had 
good news: Its California chapter has ar- 
ranged with a firm to sell malpractice in- 
surance to nurses in that state at reason- 
able rates, 

ANA hopes to use this as an opening 
wedge in securing full protection for 
nurses, teaming the effort with a drive to 
get them better wage-hour contracts. If 
successful, it may help reverse the trend 
which has thus far caused 155,500 regis- 
tered nurses to quit their profession. 


Escape From Bed 


Patients still are not getting out of 
bed quickly enough, after operations or 
childbirth, to suit the growing number of 
doctors who sponsor “early ambulation.” 

This term describes a _ discovery, 
made several years ago, by David J. Leit- 
hauser, a Detroit surgeon. He had seen 
an elderly appendectomy patient hop out 
of bed just after the operation, drive 
home next day and start gardening. His 
recovery was rapid and complete. 

Dr. Leithauser had an intuition that 
the case was not just a freak. Several 
years of experiment convinced him that 
except where special circumstances—like 
shock or blood-loss—interfered, early 
ambulation nearly always speeded recu- 
peration. Other doctors have matched his 
research and agree: The sooner the pa- 
tient walks, the less pain and weakness 
he suffers. Normal health comes back 
more quickly, pneumonia and fatal blood 
clots are less common. 

Snail-pace. But most doctors like 
to make haste slowly with new ideas— 
even good ones. So, last week, Dr. Leit- 
hauser complained to a meeting of U.S. 
surgeons in St. Louis that the technique 
is being misused through over-caution. 
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Doctors who bed patients down till 
the second or third day are all wrong, 
according to Dr. Leithauser. The patient 
should walk a tiny bit as soon as he gets 
over the anesthetic, take two walks 
(around the bed is enough) on the day 
of the operation. Walks should become 
more frequent and longer thereafter until 
discharge from the hospital. 


Red Medicine 


Like all things Soviet, Russian medi- 
cine is pretty much of a mystery. Ameri- 
cans hear, now and then, of Soviet medi- 
cal advances; most know that her doctors 
are state-controlled. But how good is this 
socialized medicine? What kind of sick- 
care do the Russian people get? Are 
Soviet doctors as good as their U.S. col- 
leagues? 

A partial answer came from an Eng- 
lish doctor, W. P. Forrest, writing in a 
recent issue of The Lancet, a British 


-medical journal. As Chief Medical Officer 


in UNRRA’s Ukrainian Mission, he had 
watched Russian state medicine at work. 

Training. The Russian doctor, ac- 
cording to Forrest, gets a total of 16 
years’ schooling (an American M.D. 
usually gets 22). To get into medical 
school, he must first finish one of Russia’s 
10-year grade schools, must either be an 
honor graduate or pass a stiff entrance 
examination. He has his choice of medi- 
cal schools, and is given a chance to talk 
to the professors before choosing. 

All medical schools, of course, are 
government-run. If this has drawbacks, it 


Mouse Dairy. Sunlamps, air-condi- 
tioning and vitamins are used at Co- 
lumbia University to keep 5,000 fe- 
male mice happy (left above). 
These luxuries insure a healthy 
supply of milk from the “herd,” for 
use in the study of breast cancer, 


also has advantages: Once admitted, the 
student has no financial worries. The gov- 
ernment, gives him an allowance for his 
keep, and tuition; if he gets high marks 
he also gets extra money. 

The Soviet medical student takes a 
six-year course, starts with Latin, Eng- 
lish, physics, biology, anatomy and chem- 
istry, goes on through a curriculum simi- 
Jar to that of a U.S. doctor-in-training. 
Notable extra: a year’s course in Marx- 
ism-Leninism. 

Young Dr. Malanov. Exams are 
frequent and gruelling; failure in a sin- 
gle subject can wash a student up for 
good. But once he gets his diploma, the 
rewards are rich. The young physician 
starts at the fancy—for Russia—salary of 
$150 (800 rubles) a month. He is guaran- 
teed free housing, special food, fuel and 
clothing rations, and if he lives in the 
country, a cow and a garden. 

Because he is state-controlled, the 
Russian doctor’s movements are re- 
stricted. For the first three years he must 
work where he is sent. After that, how- 
ever, he may take his pick of “vacancies.” 
Specialization also is regulated. For in- 
stance, since % of Russia’s clinic-patients 
are children, % of her doctors should 
have pediatric training. 

How good is the finished product? 
“By all pragmatic standards,” says For- 
rest, “the graduates appear to be as well 
qualified as [those] in other countries, 
and indeed better than in some. .. . There 
have been no epidemics in Russia, in 


spite of ideal circumstances for out- 
aie 


European 


which afflicts one woman out of 25. A 
mouse’s 12 breasts can be milked only 
once during each pregnancy, give a 
total of one cubic centimeter, At this 
rate, it takes six months for the mice 
to supply the world’s most expensive 
milk—valued at $10,000 a quart. 
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The Edwards. Winfred, Savannah, Roger, 10 (left), and Otis, 12, of Bloomington, Ind., spend nearly half their income on food. 


B, last week, the election surprise was 
pretty well talked out. And wherever 
people met, they were talking again about 
the old, gnawing topics. Back in the fore- 
front on everybody’s list of concerns was 
the high cost of living. 

Now it took 6.5% more money than 
it did a year ago to feed, clothe, shelter, 
educate and amuse,a family. The 5.7% 
climb in food prices was bad enough. But 
other prices had jumped even higher— 
clothing, for example, 7%; utilities, 10%. 

Yet half of America’s 3714 million 
families were still getting along on $3,000 
or less a year. How, without violating the 
rules of common-sense arithmetic, were 
they making ends meet? 

Slightly more than a year ago, a 
typical under-$3,000 family—the Winfred 
Edwards of Bloomington, Ind.—were 
spending every penny of their $50 weekly 
income (PATHFINDER, Aug. 13, 1947). 
Each Friday evening, Winfred, a 41-year- 
old cabinetmaker at the Showers Bros. 
furniture factory, brought home about 
$40. On weekends, with the help of his 
wife, Savannah, 35, he did job wallpaper- 
hanging to bring the total to $50. 

This year his Friday night pay, like 
that of most factory workers, takes up a 
little more room in the pocket. Edwards 
clears about $45 after taxes, Social Secu- 
rity and union dues are deducted. 

Hardly has he brought it home, how- 
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By Evetyn PETERSEN 
ever, when he, Savannah, and the boys— 


Otis and Roger—head back for town, for 
Stodsgill’s Supermarket. There, in one 


16.6 % 22.0% 


19.7% 11.6% 19.3% 





Midway. About 50% of all U.S. fam- 


ilies earn as little as Edwards—or less. 
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swoop, goes $9 to $11 of the family’s 
weekly income. By the end of the week, 
the output for food has reached $24, by 
year’s end, $1,248. That’s $4 more a week 
than in 1947. Proportionately it’s a big- 
ger bite out of the budget than formerly, 
too, despite pay-raises. 

The spiraling food bill the Edwards’ 
could have managed. But other things 
were going up, too. And they had to give 
up the weekend paper-hanging because 
of Mrs. Edwards’ sore shoulder. So she 
decided to do what more than one fifth 
of all married women in the country are 
doing: take a job. 

Now, at 8:30 every weekday morn- 
ing, after she has packed off her menfolk, 
she straightens up her own house, and 
hikes up the street to do the same for 
someone else—at 60¢ an hour. She does 
only “light work” and it brings her $10 
a week—hboosting the family total to $55. 

The $10 also brings Savannah muc1 
pleasure. Most of it has been spent on 
clothes for the boys and her. And, re- 
lieved of this burden, Winfred was abl- 
to buy his first new suit in more than 
three years. Altogether, the cost of the 
Edwards’ clothes ran close to $200, up 
$50 from 1947. 

They doled out another extra $100 
above last year’s costs on the house. Ex- 
cept for utilities ($186), the biggest 
single item was a kitchen gas stove ($170, 
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paid for in installments). The rest of the 
$565 total went for a pressure cooker; 
kitchen table, chairs and cupboards; four 
venetian blinds; paint and wallpaper; 
five pairs of curtains; six sheets; uphol- 
stery material; two storm windows and 
a sash set; porch repair; yard grading; 
and concrete for the basement. 

The family Plymouth, as old as son 
Otis, had to have its motor rebuilt, nu- 
merous other repairs made, seat covers 
replaced. This pinched hard: $320. With 
gas up 2¢ a gallon, this brought the total 
cost of running the jalopy ‘to $470—$170 
more than the previous year. 

It was worth it, though, for without 
the car the family would have missed the 
year’s biggest thrill: a 1,500-mile, two- 
weeks vacation trip through Nebraska 
and Iowa. By driving at night, carrying 
food and stopping off with relatives, they 
kept expenses to $30. For additional 
recreation in 1948—newspapers and 
phonograph records—they spent only $30. 

In this household there is neither 
time nor desire for movie-going. Sundays 
and at least two nights a week, the whole 
family goes to the Pentecostal Faith 
Church. The boys sing in a quartet. 
Their father superintends the Sunday 
School and their mother handles its 
money and books. As the Edwards’ in- 
come increased, so did their contribu- 
tions. Together they now pay a weekly 
tithe of $5.50. Extra Sunday offerings 
and $20 for the church furnace brought 
the year’s total to $350, a good deal more 
than last year’s. 

Medical. expenses were phenomenally 
low—$20. Winfred made two trips to the 
dentist, parted with $4 and one tooth ($2 
for the extraction). Each boy went once 
to the doctor ($2 a visit). “Iron medi- 
cine” for Roger, nose drops and other 
drugs cost about $12. 

The Edwards carry straight life in- 
surance policies on both father ($1,500) 
and mother ($500), a 20-year endow- 
ment policy on each son. Premiums 
amount to an annual $65. Then there’s 
$22 for liability insurance on the car and 
$18.60 (rates have risen) for fire and 
storm insurance. In all: $105.60. 

State and local taxes lopped off 
about $45. A final $48 went for services 
like haircuts and dry cleaning. 

That was the stark reckoning: A 
grand total outlay of $3,111, against a 
net income of $2,860. 


American pattern. They've invested in durables (stove, pressure cooker), paid 
for house (55% of U.S. homes are owner-occupied, compared to 40% in 1940), 


How they faced it 


Edwards had to make up that $251 
cash deficit by cutting his checking ac- 
count balance to $50. This account is his 
only reservoir, At no time in the past two 
years has he been able to put away any 
regular savings, nor buy any bonds. 

“Tt seems just as hard to make ends 
meet this year as last,” he said cautiously, 
turning his gentle eyes to Savannah. She 
nodded emphatically, spoke succinctly: 
“We cut every corner!” 

On her regular Thursday afternoon 
shopping trip, Mrs. Edwards makes it a 
rule never to buy the first thing she sees. Everyone chips in. Roger (above) and Otis tend the chickens that lay the eggs. 

(Continued on page 34) Roger's a whizz at baking peanut butter cookies; his brother, at eating them. 
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Clothes make the man... happy. Winfred’s new suit is his first in years. He likes his wife’s new maroon suit because 
it enhances her blue eyes. But to meet cost, Savannah had to go to work, continue sewing some dresses (like those at right). 





“What's for supper?” In summer, the Edwards’ food comes largely from the gar- 
den; in winter—thanks to Savannah’s canning—from well-stocked basement shelves. 
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$55 a Week ( Continued ) 


What's more, the family waits for sales. 
Every major piece of clothing bought this 
year was skillfully chosen from a marked- 
down rack. Winfred got his $49 suit for 
$35, a $3.95 shirt for $1.47. Otis’ suit 
was another mark-down, from $23 to $11. 
Last spring, Savannah bought a $75 win- 
ter coat and a $40 suit at half price. At 
the grocery store, they buy in big lots. 

The greatest savings, of course, come 
through the value of their own labor. 
From their garden harvest, for instance, 
Mrs. Edwards put up 20 quarts of corn, 
19 of tomatoes, 14 of grape juice, 23 jars 
of grape butter and jelly. As a bride, in 
1934, she brought her husband a dowry 
of some 300 quart jars, all filled. And 
she’s kept them filled ever since. 

Two or three times a week, this 
Hoosier housewife rolls out a pie, whips 
up a two-egg cake or shapes up a pan 
of biscuits. “It’s just no trick at all,” she 
claims. With her new pressure cooker 
she not only gets meat tenderer but saves 
time and gas. Savannah sews many of 
her own dresses. Her hair is cut by 
Savannah, washed and set by Savannah, 
Toni-waved by a friend. 

The boys do their bit -by tending a 
dozen chickens. The “little mules” (their 
mother’s playful name for them) mowed 
the neighbors’ lawns last summer, earned 
enough to keep up their bikes and carry 
spending money besides. 

Their father’s contribution is the 
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most obvious, at least in terms of the 
dollars his labor would bring on today’s 
market. Because he did the carpentry 
himself, it cost only $4 worth of lumber 
to repair the worn parts on the front 
porch floor. He also graded and planted 
the front yard, getting by on just $16 
for dirt and two trees. With ready-mixed 
concrete, he gave the basement a floor 
for $80. 

For the kitchen he built wall cabi- 
nets from two glass-packing boxes—a 
find for 50¢. Another 50¢ to use a plan- 
ing machine, $3 for hardware aad $3.50 
for paint (which Mrs. Edwards applied) 
kept the cash outlay to a mere $7.50. 

Both of them hung the living room 
wallpaper. Here they squeaked by on 
$5.92. But Winfred re-upholstered the 
davenport and easy chair alone. Said 
Savannah: “He’s such a measurer, it 
made me too nervous to help.” For 
$10.50, the price of one ready-made chair- 
slipcover, they got a complete job. 

Next Winfred is going to build a 
shower in the basement. But before he 
takes on any extra expense like this, he 
scrupulously makes sure he can afford it. 
As a boy, in his farm home, he learned 
the vital importanee of staying within his 
income. But even so, this mild-tempered 
man feels, “it’s not human nature to be 
perfectly satished with your lot.” 

“If you don’t work for something 
better and more convenient,” says Win- 
fred Edwards, “you'll just dry up and 
die.” After 20 years of hard work at the 
factory, he is himself on the verge of the 
biggest improvement of his life. 


Dawn of a dream 


For years, like millions of Amer- 
icans, he hardly dared think about such 
an important change. In April, 1947, 
however, he took courage. That was the 
month he managed to pay off the last of 
the debt on his 4-room, white frame 
bungalow—to become the full owner of a 
$6,000 house. This year’s improvements 
on the house raised the value even more, 
to $6,200. 

Now if he sells—and he likely will— 
Edwards can do what he has always 
wanted to do: buy a farm and build a 





-house. 


A place of about 80 acres would suit 
him fine. Though he’s been pricing land 
around Bloomington, he favors Iowa. 
Savannah, reared on a nearby farm, al- 
ways has said she'd like to stay close to 
her 78-year-old mother and her brothers 
and sisters (only two of 13 ever moved 
away). But since there is at least a real 
chance of change, she’s for it. 

Still cautious, they may settle for 
just a new house. Winfred has thought 
some of taking leave from work next 
spring and, with his brother’s help, build- 
ing on a 10-acre tract near town. 

Whether it goes up on 80 acres or 
10, in Iowa or Indiana, that new house 
will be a testimonial. It will be achieved 
only because the Edwards have faced 
financial facts wisely and courageously— 
cutting here, cutting there, living always 
within their modest means. 
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Men at work. Through his skills, Winfred has given his family much they'd other- 
wise do without. Here he is making a stool, helping Otis with a bike carrier. 
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Wanted: Conveniences. Lacking a bathroom, the boys have always cleaned up 
at the kitchen sink. Fondly as their parents, they dream about a new house. 
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with Duofold 


vu Insulate! 





There’s only one Duofold—the under- 
wear that’s knit in two thin layers, 
with air space between. It gives you 
personal insulation against cold out- 
doors ... comfort and freedom from 
itch indoors. The wool is all in the 
outer lay er—only the soft cofton inner 
layer touches your skin. Tiny inter- 
locking stitches hold layers together. 
Buy Duofold —at all better stores. 


DUOFOLD INC. + MOHAWK, N.Y. 
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styles for 

men and 
boys. 


HEALTH UNDERWEAR 


BY 


Aviation 


Leaving on Schedule 


Probably the most annoying thing 
that can happen to an air traveller is the 
last-minute telephone call: “Your flight 
has been cancelled.” This winter, says 
Milton W. Arnold, Air Transport Asso- 
ciation vice president, it won't happen so 
often. 

Reason: 79 U.S. airfields, including 
most of the busiest ones, have now in- 
stalled Instrument Landing Systems, 
which permit planes to land blind in bad 
weather. Weather regulations formerly 
banned landings when ceilings were 
lower than 400 feet, visibility less than a 
mile. 

With ILS, both these figures can be 
cut: visibility to 4% mile, ceiling to 200 
feet. Arnold estimates this will mean 
completion of 12,500 flights which would 
formerly have been cancelled or delayed 
—enough to affect 225,000 passengers. 


Water Wings 


In San Diego’s land-locked bay nine 
men, working on a meagre, Navy-appro- 
priated budget of $100,000 a year, were 
ready last week to confound all the ex- 
perts with an advance in aviation design 
that promised many an upset in both the 
war and peace plannings of air strategy. 

After 10 long years the tiny Hydro- 
dynamics Division of Convair Aircraft 
Corp. could promise that, as of now, they 
can deliver seaplanes able to match in 
speed and performance any land-based 
craft of comparable weight. 

Behind the announcement, made off- 
hand as East Coast aviation writers 
toured West Coast aircraft plants, was 
the personal triumph of Hydrodynamics’ 
big boyish-looking founder and chief en- 
gineer, 35-year-old Ernest Gordon Stout. 

The Sun Bathers. Even many of 
Stout’s co-workers at Convair didn’t fully 
appreciate his achievement. His division, 
working on the beach, often in bathing 
trunks, was half-jokingly called the Con- 
vair Athletic and Beach Club. 

But the barriers they met were no 
joke. After selling Convair on the po- 
tentialities of water-based aircraft in 
1936, Stout had to wait two years before 
his work was considered even important 
enough for division designation. With 
limited funds and facilities, he had to 
lick a tremendous problem: how to get 
accurate flight test data on his designs 
without constructing expensive, full-scale 
prototype models. 

His answer opened a new door in 
plane planning. By building small (10- 
20-foot) models proportioned to exact 
mathematical formulae and flying them 
by radio control, Stout cut test time and 
cost lower than anyone had believed pos- 
sible. It was from these “dynamic” mod- 
els that the basis of last week’s announce- 
ment was carved, 

The first in-construction result of the 














Maico Secret-Ear 


Now you can meet strangers, mix 
in every group with new confi- 
dence. Few will notice the Secret- 
Ear hiding in the natural folds of 
your ear. But you'll enjoy finer, 
easier hearing from the midget 
Maico aid tucked comfortably 
away. Mail this ad, your name and 
address to learn the amazing 
way to hear better, secretly. 


194 Maico Bldg., Minneapolis’! 





How You 
Can Solve 
Every 


Problem 


+ + + 


There are answers to‘all of life’s problems. 
There are men and women who have found 
those answers ... and are willing to tell 
you of their discoveries. 


In Guideposts, great leaders and simple 
folk tell their personal stories of how they 
have overcome defeat, fear, failure and 
unhappiness. They tell you how they have 
found the pathway to triumphant living 
—through Faith. 


You will find the key to your problems 
in Guideposts. You will find high-hearted 
inspiration in every issue. 


Subscribe today. Just $1.50 bringsJyou 48 
never-to-be-for<otten messages (4 each 
month) ... plus page after page of fea- 
turettes, daily devotions and heart-lifting 
anecdotes. Fifty thousand persons enjoy 
Guideposts every month. You can join 
them by mailing the coupon today. 


GUIDEPOSTS 


... to a workable pattern 
for living 


1 
| Enclosed find $1.50 for a full year’s | 
| subscription (Check) 

or | 
| First send me a FREE copy of | 
Guideposts 2 (Check) 
| DE sn red sane setae ee EN re ee Pe | 
| ES eS ret one ~ pas d | 
| City ata State | 

Pathfinder readers are invited to earn extra 

| income as Guideposts subscription representa- | 
| tives. Check here if you want full details. — | 
| Guideposts Associates, Inc. | 
| QUAKER HILL e PAWLING e N.Y. | 
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Engineer Stout. From the beach club, 
a new seaplane. (SEE: Water Wings) 


model technique was already abuilding 
on a secrecy-locked production line of the 
huge Convair Plant No. 1 at San Diego. 
It was a Naval patrol plane, the PSY, 
that will zip along faster than its land- 
based kin, operate safely from “fields” in 
the middle of an ocean surging with 
eight-foot waves (for old-style seaplanes, 
four-foot waves are risky). 

Basic changes: a longer, slimmer 
hull which projects about twice as far in 
front of the wing as in standard, blunt- 
nosed seaplanes; a knife-like “cruiser 
bow”; 20 watertight compartments in the 
hull, located below the cargo or passen- 
ger space. Hint. of the craft’s size: Pos- 
sible future conversion to a luxury air- 
liner. In this use it might easily usher in 
the return of seaplane service that had 
all but vanished with the last of the 
famed China Clippers. 

Floating Fighters. Beyond that, 
however, were the amazing water-based 
craft that were shrieking through the air 
in model form over Stout’s beach labora- 
tory. Some are fitted with tiny jet engines 
and forecast 600- 700-mph fighters that 
can roam at will from their ocean fields, 
tended only by fuel barges. 

Such planes, used as interceptors, 
could ring a nation’s coastal area, zoom 
upward from unpredictable locations to 
smash at enemy attacks. 

As bombers, water-based planes 
might never replace land-based bombers. 
But beyond doubt they would provide a 
highly mobile, easily shifted bomb-threat 
that would have most of the advantages, 
few of the disadvantages, of carrier based 
outposts of airpower. 

Along the sunny, mile-long stretch 
of the Convair Athletic and Beach Club’s 
wave-side workshop, America was getting 
another sharp arrow ready for the eagle’s 
armory. 
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“DON’T MIND THE CRUMBS, 


GIRLS, THESE (2¢/Zc07 ARE 
SO EASY TO CLEAN” 


That’s the gracious hostess speaking. She knows 
how easy it is to brush up crumbs or other particles 
from her smooth, gleaming oak floors. 

After a party, or for routine care, a few minutes 
with a dustmop is all it takes to leave oak floors 
clean and glowing. An occasional treatment with 
easily applied floor wax protects the surface and 
refreshes the original beauty and charm. 

Only the long-time durability of natural oak 
floors can give this lasting beauty, with freedom 
from expensive repairs, replacements and re-cover- 
ing. And, no matter how the styles in furnishings 
may change, your oak floors will always be modern 
and in good taste. 

For practical economy and protection of your 
investment in the home you build or buy, insist 
upondurable,easy-to-maintain, beautiful oak floors. 


Ask your builder or lumber dealer for a copy of the new 


free booklet— Ook Floors for Long-time Beauty —or write 





to National Oak Flooring Manufacturers’ Association, 


814 Sterick Building, Memphis, Tenn. 
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People and Places 


People. Alejandro Hurtado lost 
his job as mayor of Granada, Nic- 
aragua, because he removed a paint- 
ing of Franklin D. Roosevelt from the 
city hall. . . . Irked because hotels 
in Montgomery, Ala., refused rooms to 
her three pet dogs, touring songstress 
Lily Pons slept in a tourist camp out- 
side town. ... Dr. Hippolyte M. Wert- 
heim, New York surgeon who did a 
cancer operation on the late Babe 
Ruth, died at 50—of cancer. ... Told 
by a doctor he needed iron in his diet, 
Pennsylvania coal miner Mike Sta- 
venko ate iron filings, wound up in a 
hospital. 


Crime ... Safe-crackers struck 
four times in seven days at one Sa- 
vannah firm, got only $35 for their 
persistence, .-. . Philadelphia’s Mrs. 
A. S. Moses Jr. gratefully yielded $15 
to a burglar who entered her home— 
through a window she'd tried for 
months to open. 


. «+ May Pay. Husky Elizabeth 
Braddock, Labor -member of Britain’s 
Parliament, filed libel charges against 
a newspaper which said she danced a 
jig in the House of Commons. ... A 
Cuban night club offered $3,000 a 
week to dancer Patricia “Satira” 
Schmidt, sloe-eyed American recently 
pardoned while serving a 15-year mur- 
der rap in Cuba. 


Garbled Garb. Clifford Lan- 
caster, arrested in Detroit for falsely 
wearing a Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police uniform, revealed he cleared 
$500 a week posing as a Mountie 
lecturer on “The Greatest Manhunt in 
the World in the Arctic Wastes.” 


I Spy. Pretty Joan Knox of Cyn- 


wyd, Pa., got Britain’s second highest 


civilian decoration for her wartime 
spying in North Africa. . . . Elizabeth 
Bentley, self-confessed former Red 
spy, entered a New York Catholic re- 
treat after receiving instructions in the 
faith from Msgr. Fulton J. Sheen, 
noted converter of Henry Ford II, 
Clare Boothe Luce and ex-Comrade 
Louis Budenz. 


Sky-Pie. In Harrisburg, Pa., 
Optimist clubsters began passing out 
1,000 silver dollars, one to each wearer 
of a happy smile. . . . Illinois’ Rep.- 
elect Peter Mack Jr. promised 100 un- 
der-privileged kids a free trip to Wash- 
ington, now must spend half his $12,- 
500 salary to make good. ... In Attle- 
boro, Mass., Mrs. Edward Easton won 
$30,200 worth of quiz show prizes, 
had to abandon her house. under siege 
by panhandlers. . . . Henry Williams 
of Providence, R.I., began giving his 
sweetheart 32 birthday kisses, stran- 
gled her after No. 13 because she 
wouldn’t elope. 


Overhead. The Old Farmers’ 
Almanack, published in New Hamp- 
shire for 157 years, predicts a severe 
winter and describes technicolor snow 
at Hancock, N.H.. green rain at Day- 
ton, Ohio, and three moons over Bos- 
ton. . . . In California, two youths 
swiped a plane with disordered land- 
ing-gear, flew 75 miles to “see Grand- 
ma,” made an expert belly-landing, 
found Grandma wasn’t home. 


Wildlife. Thirty-two American 
seamen suffered skin eruptions when 
the S.S. Saguaro was divebombed by 
butterflies en route from Venezuela to 
Sweden. . . . Irascible Miami fisher- 


man Dewey Frazier drew a $50 fine 
because he sawed a rowboat in half, 
took home the part he owned. 





International, Acme 


A ribbon for Joan, a rosary for Elizabeth. 








First Blood 


The title role in Bizet’s Carmen is 
a workout for any prima donna, But for 
mezzo-soprano Gladys Swarthout it has 
been a liberal education in mayhem. 

Twice tenor Jan Kiepura, playing 
her irascible swain, Don José, has 
climaxed a tussle-scene in Act III by 
putting her on the casualty list. Once 
she got a broken arm. And in Chicago, 
five years ago, she lay on the stage for 
two curtain calls before the audience 
realized she had been knocked cold. 

Last fortnight in Pittsburgh, Carmen 
caught up with José. The victim wasn’t 
Kiepura, but another tenor, Raoul Jobin. 
Swarthout’s wooden prop-dagger got lost 
in the act. She borrowed a metal one 
from a chorus member, with it (acci- 
dentally) punctured Jobin in the wrist. 
Gory but trouper-staunch, Jobin finished 
the scene, then fainted in the wings. 


Peace With Petrillo 


As far as James Caesar Petrillo was 
concerned, the 10-month-old record ban 
was over last week. 

Manufacturers and unions had set- 
tled their major differences and buried 
their musical hatchet: under a proposed 
five-year compact, an impartial trustee 
was to administer the controversial musi- 
cians’ welfare fund, derived from record 
royalties and formerly paid direct to the 
union. Both royalty rates and salaries 
were re-set at virtually pre-ban levels. The 
union dropped claims to royalties on all 
records released this year before Sept. 30. 

Is It Legal? All that remained be- 
fore the bands could strike up long- 
hoarded new tunes was for the U.S. At- 
torney General to declare the compact 
legal under the Taft-Hartley Act. 

To the buying public news of the 
ban’s end had only mild interest. Thanks 
to huge pre-ban stockpiling, vocal re- 
leases, foreign and “bootleg” records, 
they had scarcely noticed any disk short- 
age. Companies said they still had a back- 
log sufficient for another year. But most, 
having seen sales dive and hits die un- 
grooved, also had name bands and artists 
ready to go the minute the compact was 
signed. 


SRO in Buffalo 


Three years ago the Buffalo Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra, an ex-WPA project, 
was foundering under heavy deficits, pub- 
lic disinterest and uninspired musicians. 

Last week, as the orchestra’s musi- 
cians tuned up happily to initiate the 
first sold-out symphony series in local 
history, Buffalo had proved that “sym- 
phonic music, properly merchandised and 
extensively advertised” can pay off. 

In 1945, in a last-ditch effort to 
stave off collapse, the Philharmonic 
Board had hired a new conductor and 
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Conductor Steinberg. Music, show- 
manship and no red ink. (SEE: SRO) 


a new manager. They were William Stein- 
berg, lively former assistant conductor 
of Toscanini’s NBC Symphony and foun- 
der of the Palestine Symphony Orchestra; 
and Robert MacIntyre, a local publicity 
expert with refreshingly unorthodox 
views on the place of classical music. 
His theory: Symphony music is no longer 
an art form for the cultured, the wealthy, 
the privileged. American orchestras can- 
not survive in a generation which can no 
longer accumulate large fortunes to sup- 
port them. At present they have to be in 
show business—fighting movies, radio 


comedians, television shows for 
attendance. 
Showmanship. Under Steinberg 


and Maclntyre, the Buffalo Philharmonic 
picked up steam. It improved musically. 
Its programs took on more variety: pop- 
ular favorites, new American works, 
seldom-performed monumental works like 
Bach’s St. Matthew Passion, with a 350- 
voice chorus. Its efforts to get attention 
and attendance gave musical purists liver 
trouble—but they worked. Samples: 

ee A “Battle of Swing vs. Classics,” 
pitting the orchestra and serious works 
against a swing band and scat singers. 

ee A musical quiz night, with sub- 
stantial prizes; and a fund-raising cam- 
paign featuring “The Philharmonic Mys- 
tery Tune” (played backward). 

ee A pops concert (sponsored by 
the Buffalo Millinery Council) with lead- 
ing hat designers showing their creations 
at an intermission fashion parade. 

ee A baby-sitting service for young 
couples, which drew national attention 
and a grateful audience. 

Results. How has it worked? The 
orchestra has grown from 68 to 82 men, 
the number of concerts from 39 to 58, 
and the budget, from $94,000 (with a 
deficit) to $220,000—in the black. 
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that tired, stiff 
arm, hip... 


Hares fast tli. 


@® Ouch—how sore muscles can torment you, 
after unusual exercise! To help limber up 
fast—help Nature by rubbing Absorbine Jr. 
on those sore muscles! 
Tired muscles are often famished mus- 
cles. Your extra effort has burned 
up the nourishment required 
for activity. Absorbine Jr. 
stimulates your local circu- 
lation. This enables fresh 
blood to bring invigorating 
nourishment to the areas 
where applied. Pain eases, 
stiffness subsides... you'll 
say: ““Ah! What relief!’’ Get 
Absorbine Jr. today. 
At all drugstores, 
$1.25 a bottle. 
W. F. Young, Inc. 
Springfield, Mass. 




























Sports 


The Dollar Bowl 


The last lingering doubts about the 
amateur status of major college football 
were pretty well dispelled this month. 

The regular fall season had finished 
off the old-fashioned notion that college 
football is a game played by students for 
fun. And last week colleges and universi- 


ties were tumbling over each other to cut 


in on the biggest profit-making sports 
extravaganza in history—the 1948-49 
crop of post-season bowl games. 

Even the students seemed to have 
fallen in line: Football was not some- 
thing to play at, but something to win. 
Best signpost had been the now-famous 
Yale-Wisconsin game. When Wisconsin 
coach Harry Stuhldreher’s team lost, un- 
dergraduates raised a banner over the 
stadium, reading: “Good-bye Harry.” 

Don't Take Chances. It had be- 
come increasingly fashionable for schools 
set upon an all-winning season to side- 
step too-powerful rivals (especially Notre 
Dame). The free-substitution rule had 
converted football into performances by 
specialists. 

Even in the East, which often as- 
sumes a superior attitude about playing 
amateur football, potential gate receipts 
were the main factor in scheduling oppo- 
nents for next year. Declared president 
John L. Plyler of Furman University, 
Greenville, S.C.: “Today it costs $100,000 
a year to get the players, coaches and 
equipment for a fairly good team and 
from $250,000 to $600,000 for a big-time 
team. Free tuition, expenses and even 
new automobiles are no longer enough.” 

Holdouts. The one hope of giving 
football back to the undergraduates ap- 
peared to rest with a handful of smaller 
colleges which were militantly refusing 
to become commercialized. But even here 
ambitious schools were aping bigger 
brothers in the scramble for bowl dollars 
and prestige. And in big-time circles, 
educators—supposedly paid to educate, 
but drawn irresistibly by the golden 
halos over the big stadiums—were biting 


their nails for bids to the Rose, Orange, 
Sugar, and other bowls.* 

They had good reason. At last count, 
a record-breaking 28 bowls—from Corn 
to Tangerine—would be played between 
November and New Year’s Day. Some 
800,000 spectators would pay $2.5 mil- 
lion to see them. Take home pay: $30,000 
to $100,000 per participating team. 


Cleveland’s Gravy 
y 


More than 4.6 million fans crowded 
into Cleveland-Municipal Stadium (home 
of baseball’s world champion Indians and 
football’s All-America champion Browns) 
in 1948. ; 

Included were a world series crowd 
of 86,288—largest ever to see a baseball 
game—and a record pro-football audi- 
ence of 82,769 fans who watched the 
Browns beat San Francisco last month. 

Last week the stadium was in the 
black for the fisst time since opening in 
1931. With expenses and debt payments 
deducted, the profit was $2. 


Powhatan Stadium 


Two men stood on a hill overlooking 
six acres of mine waste and bog in the 
bituminous coal town of Powhatan, Ohio, 
(pop. 2,400) one day last year. 

A few blocks away was the sand-lot 
gridiron of Powhatan high school. 

“Gerry,” said A. J. Ruffini, a vice 
president of the Powhatan Mining Co., 
“those kids at the high school have a 
pretty good football team. I bet they'd be 
proud to have their own stadium.” 

Mine safety director Gerry Evans 
agreed. The two recruited general su- 
perintendent Roy Fox, then approached 
company president Henry Schmidt. 

Seats for Everybody. Last week, a 
year’s work and $60,000 later, Powhatan 
stadium was a reality. Company material, 
equipment and labor had transformed the 
bog into a 2,000-seat, fenced-in arena 
complete with press box, refreshment 
stand and scoreboard. After a community- 
wide opening celebration, which included 

* By week’s end major bowl selections looked 
like: Rose, at Pasadena, California-Northwestern; 
Cotton, at Dallas, Southern Methodist-Clemson; 


Sugar, at New Orleans, North Carolina-Tulane; 
Orange, at Miami, Michigan State-Oklahoma. 





Bituminous Coal Institute 


Dedication day. Powhatan (left) beat Springfield 25-6. (SEE: Powhatan Stadium ) 
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Louis-Conn. Last time it was a fiasco. 
(SEE: Double Date) 


a football victory, Powhatan high school 
finished out a football season (they won 
six games, lost two, tied one) on the first 
real athletic field the village ever had. 

Said high school athletic director 
LeVerne Ault: “The stadium is going to 
end any delinquency problem we may 
have had.” Said Schmidt: “The happi- 
ness of the people of Powhttan is our 
success.” 


Double Date 


For a month, the man who vowed 
he’d never fight again after licking Jer- 
sey Joe Walcott at Yankee Stadium last 
June had been on exhibition tour. Now. 
heavyweight champion Joe Louis, shadow 
boxing through New England and the 
Midwest, had a Chicago date that brought 
back fistic memories. He was scheduled 
for six rounds Dec. 10 with Billy Conn, 
the 31-year-old, 190-pound Pittsburgher 
who nearly lifted his crown before the 
war but whose postwar knockout by 
Louis was an eight-round farce. 

“It’s going to be my comeback,” said 
Conn, also on a barnstorming tour. “After 
losing that fight in 1946 I wanted to 
square myself. This is the way to do it.” 

Although unlikely, it is possible that 
Conn could square himself by suddenly 
becoming the new heavyweight king. But 
in an_exhibition affair with heavy gloves 
he’d have to score a knockout to do it. 

Meanwhile, the same night in New 
York, another heavyweight date will be 
kept. Opponents: 178-pound  Ezzard 
Charles, Cincinnati Negro, and in-and- 
outer Joe Baksi. They were among the 
men the financially-embarrassed Louis 
once listed as candidates for his proposed 
outdoor championship defense in New 
York next June. 
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are Tit for a King when you add 





«Heinz Tomato Ketchup 










Low-Cost 
Meals 


Delicious ! 


Many a thrifty 
meat dish... or 
leftover Combination... 

kes on a world of 
luxurious flavor 
by the simple addition 
_of spicy, wonder-workin 
Heinz Tomato 
Ketchup! 
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Santa and visitors. The children have never suspected “him.” (SEE: Lady Nick) 


Lady Nick 


Stamford, Conn., children who vis- 
ited Santa Claus at the C. O. Miller store 
last week found a round little fellow with 
apple red cheeks and twinkling blue eyes, 
who jingled sleigh bells and sang jolly 
Christmas songs. 

They didn’t suspect that “he” was 
really a quite feminine grandmother. In 
fact, they hadn’t suspected in all the four 
years Mrs. Margaret Wills has played the 
part. 

She plays it well, partly because she 
loves children and enjoys being Santa 
and partly because of her theatrical back- 
ground. Mrs. Wills began to act when 
she was a child on the Isle of Man, played 
for several years in England and Scot- 
land. Her contralto singing voice has a 
baritone quality, and she learned to as- 
sume a masculine speaking voice years 
aco when she played a boy’s role in Ma- 
seinen 

Convineed. Back in 1944, when 
there was a manpower shortage in the 
Kris Kringle field, she impersonated Mrs. 
Santa Claus, explaining to the kids that 
her husband was so busy getting presents 
to soldiers and to children across the seas 
that he couldn’t get to Stamford. But 
when they asked wistfully if he couldn’t 
come back just for the week before 
Christmas she suggested to the store man- 
agers that she be Santa Claus himself. 
They were skeptical—but not for long. 

When the red-clad, white-bearded 
old gentleman strutted into the store— 
legs fdr apart as befits a man who is get- 
ting fat—one of the fdrniture movers who 
had seen Mrs. Wills day after day 
shouted “Hiya, Pop! Glad to see ya, old 
guy!” Then he gave her a slap on the 
back that nearly knocked her out. A 
sailor on leave regaled her with some of 
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his more vivid experiences. And there was. 
a fuss once when she entered the women’s 
washroom. 

Girls, Mrs. Wills finds, like skates 
and sleds but they ask mainly for house- 
hold equipment and dolls. Very small 
boys ask for dolls, too, but that doesn’t 
mean they're sissies. They simply see in 
them a small brother or sister model to 
lug around, 

A Caution. While children confide 
their Christmas hopes to her, Mrs, Wills 
watches the parents. If they nod she 
makes promises. If there is any ‘doubt, 
she explains carefully, “There are so 
many millions of children that if you got 
too many things there might not be 
enough to go around.” She doesn’t think 
children should be threatened with not 
receiving presents if they are “bad” or 
that gifts should be represented as re- 
wards for being good. 

Oldest youngster who has come to 
her still believing in Santa Claus Was an 
ll-year-old boy. Most kids lose their 
faith in the first or second grade. But 
Mrs. Wills thinks the faith can be trans- 
formed into a generous Christmas spirit 
that will last a lifetime. 


No Glint; No Scent 


To the nation’s housewives last week, 
two new liquid chemicals were presented 
—with intent to kill. 

The first banishes the shine from 
worn cuffs, hemlines, sleeves and pants’ 
and skirts’ seats. It’s called, unsurpris- 
ingly, Killshine. The second, named 
Metazene, destroys household odors. 

Killshine works like a cold perma- 
nent wave lotion. Stroked on shiny fabric 
(with the jar’s applicator top), it tem- 
porarily softens the nap fibers. In that 
state, they are easily brushed back into 


their original shape, and shine disap- 
pears. The product has been approved 
by several large laboratories. It won’t 
burn or explode. And tests show it can 
be used on any fabrics which wouldn’t 
be hurt by water. One bottle, about 69¢, 
will put new life into two to four gar- 
ments. In contrast, commercial cleaning 
establishments charge at least $5 to de- 
shine just one garment. 

Sniff-sniff! Metazene, the smell 
killer, is odorless, non-staining and non- 
toxic. Sprayed into a room, it actually 
destroys odors. This, says the inventor, 
Dr. Lowell B. Kilgore, Washington, D.C., 
scientist, makes it different from other 
household deodorizers. Most of them, he 
explains, merely send off a perfume which 
blends with and covers up other smells— 
or creates worse ones. 

Metazene, Dr. Kilgore claims, reacts 
with and instantly kills the smell-source 
—the sulfur and nitrogen compounds in 
the air. It will deodorize one room (1,000 
cubic feet) in three to five seconds. 

Though hospitals and airlines are al- 
ready using Metazene, it won't be avail- 
able for home use until early next year. 
Plans are to sell it in a bomb container, 
enough for 60 rooms, priced between $1 
and $2. 


One Side of the Bed 


A housewife who makes one bed each 
day walks at least four miles and spends 
25 hours in a year of bed-making. That 
is, if she uses the many-trips-around 
method. But recent motion-studies at Ver- 
mont and Indiana Experiment Stations 
show that if she makes up one side of the 
bed completely, tucks in the foot, and 
then finishes the other side, she can save 
herself about three miles of walking and 
nine woman-hours of labor. Nurses have 
known it for years. 


New Needlepoint 


“Needlewoman” has become almost 
a dead word in the English language. But 
“needlepoint” is very much in vogue this 
winter—on everything from handbags to 
chair seats. The Jolles Studios in New 
York last fortnight showed a collection of 
ready-to-be-worked articles that cost com- 
paratively little and can be finished in a 
few hours. 

Mrs. Ida Jolles has been in the 
needlepoint business 25 years, Before the 
war she employed 20,000 people in her 
needlepoint factory in Austria. More re- 
cently, she began wondering about the 
thousands of needlepoint pieces women 
started and never finished. She thought 
interest, especially younger women’s, 
might stay lively longer if designs were 
more modern and had .less background to 
fill in. So she worked out several that can 
be swiftly finished by anyone who can 
pull a needle and thread through a piece 
of cloth. 

A Jolles handbag can be completed 
in two days or less. There is a choice of 
six kits. Each contains a different-style 
purse with a “frame” or “window” into 
which the needlepoint panel will fit. The 
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)- panel is a canvas, with designs painted 
d on it in colors and floss with which to 
t work them out. Floss for the background 
n must be bought separately (about 40¢ 


t extra). 
J One bag, of oblong shape, is covered 
r- with black rayon faille. Its needlepoint } - 





g features angular modernistic flowers in 
2. i bold colors against a pale yellow back- 
ground. Satin lined and equipped with a | 
ll | large mirror, it costs $5.98. Another, a | 
1- longish black broadcloth bag with an ad- | 
ly justable shoulder strap and a needlepoint | 
A strip across the bottom, costs $8. All 
a bags are tax-free. 
c Bags to Bibles. There’s a set of | 
le traveling hat boxes, one priced at about 
h | $10, the other at $20, both with handsome 


_ needlepoint on one side. A compact re- 
plete with sifter and.large mirror can be 


ts had for $2.98 and a few hours’ work. 
e Sweetly new-old fashioned is a bride’s 
in Bible cover of white satin with an inset 
0 for needlepoint (also $2.98). For the 


same price, but planned for the woman 
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Chester Photo Studios 


a Decorate your own. The hat boxes... 
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| Toilet Water 1.25, 2.00 
| Sachet 1.25—Dusting Powder 1.50 
Perfume 1.25, 4.50—Talcum .75 

Bath Crystals 1.75 





nto ... compact and handbag were finished 


The with needlework. (SEE: N eedlepoint ) A creation of Old South Perfumers, Fifth Avenue, New York 
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She drinks from 
her own bottle! 


a 
She wets her 
diaper! 
a 


Blue eyes, dimples 
rosy cheeks! 


...acurl in the 
middle of her 
forehead! 





-»»- AND SHE STANDS 13 inches HIGH! 
Synonymous with a little girl's Christmas 
is a lovely new doll... and Baby Jean 
is the doll she'll take to her heart. She’s 
a cuddly little baby who drinks from her 
own bottle and wets her diaper! Made 
of soft, pink composition, Baby Jean is a 
life-like baby just the right size for a 
young lady who likes to play “house”. 
Order her now in her colorful gift box... 
at this low price get 
one for each little girl 
on your Christmas list! 


: Washington, D 


4 Gentlemen: (J money order 
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‘ io BABY JEAN dol e 

: Send them (postage paid) to: 
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This Home-Mixed 
Cough Syrup is 
Most Effective 


Easily Mixed. _Needs No Cooking. 


Cough medicines usually contain a large quantit 
of plain syrup—a good ingredient, but one whic 
you can easily make at home. Take 2 cups of granu- 
lated sugar and 1 cup of water, and stir a few mo- 
ments until dissolved. No cooking! No trouble at 











all. Or you can use corn syrup or liquid honey, in- | 


stead of sugar syrup. 


Then get from your druggist 2!4 ounces of Pinex, | 


pour it into a pint bottle, and fill up with your syr- 
up. This gives you a full pint of wonderful medi- 
cine for coughs due to colds. It makes a real saving 
because it gives you about four times as much for 
your money. It lasts a Long time, never spoils, and 
children love it. 

This is actually a surprisingly effective, quick- 
acting cough medicine. Swiftly, you feel it taking 
hold. It loosens the phlegm, soothes the irritated 
membranes and makes breathing easy. You've 
o— seen anything better for quick and pleasing 
results. 


Pinex is a special compound of proven ingredients | 


in concentrated form, a most reliable, soothing 
agent for throat and bronchial irritations. Money 
refunded if it doesn’t please you in every way. 

rhe Pinex Company, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
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Lektrolit« 
Outdoor man’s pal. The flameless 
lighter uses a special fluid. (SEE: Gifts) 


who prefers to put her time into house- 
hold decoration, are the covers for dining 
room chair seats with designs of fruits 
and flowers suited to contemporary decor. 

Since all the packaged outfits can be 
bought in leading department stores, it 
begins to look as if—in the future—there 
won't be many unfinished pieces left ly- 
ing in bureau drawers. 


Gifts — $5 and Under 


Flowers ... are always fit presents, 
because they are a proud assertion that a 
ray of beauty outvalues all the utilities of 
the world, wrote Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


New Collection. Hand-painted tiles, 
a decorative stand-by in the 18th cen- 
tury, appear today in the most mod- 
ern settings. Warner Prins, American 
artist who first worked with ceramic 
tile as a hobby, now produces from it 
richly-colored murals, fireplace fac- 
ings, inserts for table tops, cabinets 


He would have approved of these Christ- 
mas items: 

Holly and Glads. A generous as- 
sortment of Puget Sound English holly, 
moisture-packed by a new scientific proc- 
ess, is boxed and shipped by a Seattle 
firm to any point in the U.S. for $4. And 
from Cocoa, Fla., one can order a gift 
box of a dozen three-foot gladioli shipped 
anywhere east of Kansas for $3.95. 

Other new items which may 
prove welcome: 

Tuneful Toothbrush. A_ child’s 
toothbrush holder plays a nursery tune 
when the brush is pulled out, stops the 
music when the brush is reinserted. It 
comes in pink, blue or white, is easily 
installed, costs $3.95 without brushes. 

Tub Pillow. The ultimate in relax- 
ation-aids for just $2.50, is a pretty, pink, 
waterproof cushion to support the head 
while the body lolls in a warm bath. The 
air-quilt rubber pillow attaches to the tub 
sides with two suction cups. 

Brush-and-Lather. The Miracle 
Fountain Shaving Brush ($5) dispenses 
shaving cream right through its bristles 
and onto whiskers. Cream is loaded into 
the handle and fed in small amounts to 
the bristles. The brush has a ventilate:! 
slip-on cover for traveling. 

Baubles. Outdoor men will appre- 
ciate a small, no-flame lighter which de- 
fies rain or high wind and attaches to lap- 
els (see cut). Its counterpart for women 
hangs from a key chain. Each costs $2.50. 

Copper Elegance. The proper gift 
for a knowing cook who specializes in 
delectable creamed foods served piping 
hot from the oven are solid copper Au 
Gratin dishes with bronze handles. They 
come in three sizes: 4°4” ($2.25 each): 
514” ($2.65); 639” ($3.75). 


also 


and bookcases. Each design is differ- 
ent, though characterized by fluid 
lines, imaginative forms. In this group 
of accessories, his tiles have been 
mounted on a lamp and book ends of 
blond korina wood and framed in 
copper to form a cigarette box and 
ash tray. 
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Religion 


Profits & Salvation 


Was the love of money the root of 
all evil—or the sign of a healthy head- 
way Heavenward? Protestant Christian- 
ity’s liberals and fundamentalists seemed 
last week to have agreed to differ on this. 

. Liberalism’s stand had been shaped 
when the Protestant World Council of 
Churches met in Amsterdam two months 
ago. The Council had declared: There is 
evil inherent in both runaway capitalism 
and totalitarian collectivism. To fight one 
while providing no leash for the other is 
counter to Christian principle. 

More of the Same. Mainstay of 
the World Council in the U.S. is the 27.8 
million-member Federal Council of 
Churches, which includes most large 
American Protestant denominations. Back 
home from Amsterdam, the Federal Coun- 
cil amplified the World Council’s resolu- 
tion with a statement of its own: 

“Under capitalism the emphasis 
should be on the need of justice. Under 
the form of collectivism the emphasis 
should be on the need for freedom. 

“There can be no sanction for one- 
sided support of either [system] .. . 
Christians must ... . seek the economic 
institutions which . . . serve most fully 
the three positive values—justice, order, 
freedom.” 

Church Next Door. To the funda- 
mentalists, this sounded like heresy. And 
as the World Council convened, so did 
the fundamentalist International Council 
of Christian Churches, likewise in Am- 
sterdam. Like a rebellious echo came its 
retort to the World Council, in effect: 
Capitalism and the profit motive are God- 
given principles; any deviation from them 
is tantamount to sin. 

Meeting in Philadelphia last fort- 
night, ICCC’s U.S. branch, the ‘funda- 
mentalist American Council of Christian 
Churches (1.5 million members) got 
more specific. The Federal Council, 
said, was “subversive .. . the tool and 
instrument of the socialists.” To the Fun- 
damentalists, the Bible’s words are to be 
taken one by one in their dictionary sim- 
plicity, without interpretive leeway. And 
by their translation, the Bible liniited ap- 
proval to one single economic motive— 
profit. 

Their cited: basis: The Apostle Paul’s 
Epistle to the Ephesians, 4:28, Let him 
that stole steal no more: but rather let 
him labor, working with his hands the 
thing which is good, that he may have to 
give to him that needeth. 

This choice .of Scriptural weapons 
the Federal Council promptly accepted 
(holding in reserve the camel and the 
needle’s eye). Their rebuttal, as it took 
shape in pulpits across the country: Paul 
pointedly omitted any hint that the earner 
was morally better than “him that 
needeth” and didn’t even mention, much 
less approve, the earner’s right to a profit 
in the process. 
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It’s a happy woman whose “Santa Claus” is bringing her a famous 
Domestic Sewmachine. For she is joining the smartly dressed women 
who sew and save at home. 

You, your family and your home take on a thrilling new look when 
you use all the Domestic Sewmachine advantages, Children’s clothes 
with intricate decorative treatments like ruffling, quilting and hem- 
stitching come out as if your Sewmachine was made especially to do 
sewing for youngsters. And pleated curtains, draperies and slip covers 
are as easy as A-B-C. Your Domestic dealer will show you... 
and maybe, drop a hint to “Santa”. 
Domestic Sewing Machine Company, 
Cleveland 1, Ohio. In Canada: 87 
John Street, Toronto 2B. 


<4 DOMESTIC’S NEW BUTTONHOLE ATTACHMENT 
makes regular or keyhole buttonholes. Size 
and type controlled by Magic Keys. Like 
putting a coin in a slot, you insert the de- 
sired Key, your Sewmachine does all the 
rest, quickly, perfectly. 
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THE SIGN OF BETTER SEWING 
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“What Do I Do Now, Sam? It’s Hard to Concentrate 


WHEN THE "PEACE TABLE” KEEPS JUMPING — 
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Americana 


Deadlock 


In Boston, cooing pigeons kept 
awakening sleepy residents of swank 


Beacon Hill at sunrise. Last fortnight one 
group of citizens, red-eyed but resolute, 
worked out a defense. They would feed 
the birds barley soaked in alcohol. In- 
ebriated, the pigeons might sleep and let 
sleep. But a sharp reminder came quickly 
from the Animal Rescue League: Boston 
had a law against killing pigeons; if a 
single tipsy pigeon should ground-loop 
and be killed, the bluebloods would face 


a court fine. 


Western Water 


The average European uses about 35 
gallons of water a day. An American, 
with his higher living standard, needs 
more than 100 gallons for his drinking, 
plumbing, food growing and utilities. 

Most of the U.S. takes its water for 
granted. But in the West, it is a source 
of concern and occasional fighting. Rea- 
son: There just isn’t enough water in the 
right places. Los Angeles must pipe its 
water in across the mountains from 350 
miles away. Some dry western towns buy 
water by the tank-car load. On more than 
740 million acres in the 17 western states 
—almost 40% of the whole U.S.—rain- 
fall averages less than 20 inches a year, 
too little for crop-safety. 

Running Out. To make matters 
worse, fast-growing local populations, 
new industries, and irrigation are drain- 
ing the underground supply faster than 
nature can replace it in many areas, In 
Texas, for instance, the underground 
water table has sunk 40 feet in some 
areas. 

To satisfy the growing western thirst, 
the Bureau of Reclamation has built 89 
huge storage dams, the largest of which 
could spill a foot of water over the whole 
state of New York; 22 are under con- 
struction. But with Los Angeles aspiring 
to become the world’s largest city, with 
Arizona contemplating a vast irrigation 
system (the Central Arizona Project), 
westerners want every drop of their snow- 
fed rivers used to capacity. The question 
is: How and by whom? 

Split. Bitterest fight over water 
rights has been in the Colorado river, 
the Southwest’s last major undeveloped 
water source—where seven states must 
portion out a supply too small to meet 
their needs. By a compact signed in 1922, 
the waters were divided into Upper and 
Lower Basins, each entitled to 7.5 million 
acre-feet annually (acre-foot: enough 
water to cover an acre to a depth of one 
foot). 

Last month Arizona, Colorado, Utah, 
Wyoming and New Mexico finally signed 
the Upper Basin compact. When ratified 
by the legislatures and Congress this will 
clear the way for projects that will water 
nearly 1.4 million acres of land. 

Still unsettled is the tougher Cali- 
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Flexible Ffyer 


FOR MORE FUN! 
... SAFER SLEDDING 


The sled every boy and girl 
wants! Super-Steering and Airline 
Runners— that’s what makes 
Flexible Flyer the fastest, safest 
sled on the hill. A size for every 
age. Send for colored folder. 










7 $10.00 WORTH OF 
WOW !! Fun — ONLY 10¢! 


WHAT A TREASURE HUNT! Big package 500 
Foreign Stamps from foreign missions, other sources, 
Includes Stamps from Africa, South America, Free 
French, Somali, Palestine, etc. Includes airmails, 
commemoratives and stamps worth up to 50c. This 
offer sent for 10c to Approval Applicants only. 
JAMESTOWN STAMP CO.., Dept. 32, Jamestown, N.Y. 
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OTTAWA Buzz Master 
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A faster brush cutter and by == 
wood sawing machine. Pro- Other ih over anda Mart 
pels itself while cutting Like It # clean shave, 

ry 


saplings and brush.7 H-P motor. Many outstanding, 
exclusive features. Available attachments: sickle 
bar, rotary tiller, sprayer, air compressor, snow plow and 
pulley for belt work. Thousands in use. FREE booklet. 


OTTAWA MFG. CO.. 1-864 Brush Ave., Ottawa, Kansas 


Why 


DO YOU KNOW? 


After 23 years of research and hundreds of 
interviews with highly successful people, I 
found the answer — it definitely involves a 
natural law of human relationships — a basic 
economic and evolutionary -principle easily 
learned. For the benefit of others, the whole 








fONME CHOY SUCCESS 


while others fail 


DRUGGISTS.... 


Special Profits in 
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Cards! 


AMERICAN GREETING 
CARDS pull repeat cus- 
tomers into thousands of 
drugstores. They'll do it for 
you. We create fast-selling, 
top-quality cards especially 
suited to your type of trade. 
Nationally advertised. Spe- 
cial display cabinets. Auto- 
matic stock control. Small 
space requirement. Regular 
service calls by salesmen. 
WRITE OR WIRE: 


AMERICAN GREETING 


PUBLISHERS, INC. 
Dept. 14, Cleveland 2, Ohio + Dept. 26, Los Angeles 16, Calif. 





story is printed in my 154-page bound report, 


entitled “SHAKE HANDS WITH YOUR- 
SELF.” “An achievement bible,” for constant 
reference. 

Share in my great discovery — simply send 
for your copy today. —Howard Anthony Julie 


Only a limited number of copies 
have been printed! Order from 


WILLIAM-FREDERICK PRESS 
313 West 35 St., W. Y. 1, N.Y. 
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LIVE LONGER 


HAVE 
SURE 
INCOME 


NO 
WORRIES 





Statistics show that Annuity investors enjoy 
greater life expectancy. They have no fears or 
worries. Regular income is assured. They are 
blessed by participating in Christian work. 


Salvation Army 
INCOME GIFT CONTRACT 


No investor has ever lost a penny or failed to 
receive regular income checks. The assets, 
integrity and reputation of the Salvation Army 
protect your investment. You save time, 
worry, trouble—you administer your own es- 
tate while yet alive. You enjoy income tax 


benefits and avoid legal trouble. Why not in- | 


vestigate this unique and noble plan of prevent- 
ing old age worry and assuring life income. 
Mail coupon today. 





) aki, 
r THE SALVATION ARMY 
Extensions Secretary 
ET Dept. wP-128 ‘ 
I 719 N. State St., Chicago 10, III. i 
i Please send me full information {on Salvation ft 
Army Income Gift Contract (Annuity) and 
a free brochure, “City of Refuge.” i 
; EE RE FEI SOE Ee EE ee ; 
r) IN each scab cees cobs cbatecosaadned } 
i eee ae Zone... State....... t 


Birthdate (Month, Day, Year) 





INVENTORS 


When you are satisfied you have invented a matter of value 
— write me, without obligation, for information on what 
steps you should take to secure a patent. 
PATRICK ©. BEAVERS 
Registered Patent Attorney 
953 Columbian Building, 


Washington 1, D. c. 








In Luck 


Things weren’t going at all well for 
the new hired girl the first morning she 
got breakfast. 

“We're very fond of hot Grape-Nuts 
Wheat-Meal and this serving is much too 
small,”’ complained Mrs. Jones. 

“Yes, ma’am,”’ said the girl. 

‘And this milk isn’t fresh,”’ added 
Mrs. Jones after she had poured some 
over the tiny dab of hot cereal. 

“Ah, then it’s lucky I made the serv- 
ing small,” replied the maid contentedly. 
“It would have been a shame to spoil a 
big bowl of that delicious cereal with 


sour milk!”’ 
ADVERTISEMENT 
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UL. 8S. Fish & Wildlife 
taming them—for 
Turkey on the Wing) 


Wild. Hunters are 
dinner. (SEE: 


fornia-Arizona-Nevada battle over the 
Lower Basin. Big question: how to com- 
pute measurements—by amount “used 
up” or amount diverted (some of which 
eventually returns to the river). 


Turkey on the Wing 


John Parks sat down to Thanksgiv- 
ing dinner in Baltimore last week feeling 
pleasantly like a Pilgrim Father. The 
crispy, brown turkey before him was no 
product of a grocer’s freezer. Parks had 
stalked it warily through woods and 
clearings, potted it on the wing. It had 
cost him only gas, a $6.50 hunting fee— 
and hours of motionless sitting in the 
brush, 

This sort of thing happened in near- 
ly a dozen states this Thanksgiving. Con- 
trary to popular belief, wild members of 
the native “fowle” Puritans bagged in 
1621 are not yet things seen only in zoos 
and museums. 

Wild turkeys still forage the range 
in 21 states from Pennsylvania to Ari- 
zona. Texas has 200,000—including the 
country’s largest single concentration, on 
the million-acre King Ranch—and allows 
three gobblers per hunter this season. 
Floridans, with the top crop in a decade, 
have a limit of four; Alabamans, five. 

In most other states, wild turkeys 
have fared less well. Massachusetts, 
where Thanksgiving began, has no open 
season at all, and only a few “planted” 
birds. Maryland, currently trying to build 
up flocks, had only a 15-day season this 
year. In Arizona and New Mexico the 
larger, beautiful mountain variety has 
also declined. 

Shy Toms. Notable example of a 
successful conservation effort is Virginia, 
where a recent survey tallied 25,000 birds 
in 1.5 million acres of state and national 
forest. One big difficulty encountered by 
Virginia experts: securing pure-strain 
wild birds for restocking. Brood hens are 
wing-clipped and penned in turkey areas 
in mating season. But enticing the strong- 
winged males in to father future genera- 
tions requires, says the Virginia Game 
Commission, “delicate technique along 
with much patience.” 


Education 


Equality by Amputation 


Not many U.S. parents could imag- 
ine an American high school without 
geometry, physics, chemistry, biology and 
algebra. But King George County, Va., 
school officials last week had lively imagi- 
nations. They dropped these 
from the county’s white high school so 
as to “equalize” its curriculum with the 
county’s Negro high school. Purpose: to 
satisfy a Federal Court order. 

Parents of white pupils quickly pro- 
tested. Without the five missing courses, 
many students couldn’t graduate next 
June. Result: Counsel for the Negro pu- 
pils and the board of education agreed 
on a “breathing spell” until Sept. 1, 
1949, for construction of a new Negro 
high school building. Jointly they re- 
quested a stay of Federal Court action. 
And the white pupils got three of their 
courses back. Still missing: chemistry, 
biology. 


subjects 


What's Passing? 


Bit by bit, the jigsaw of the Oneida, 
N.Y., grading system was fitting together. 
For 12 years some parents of Oneida’s 
high school students had puzzled over 
the methods used, some acquiescing on 
the theory “papa knows best”—‘‘papa” 
in this case being the school authorities. 

Slowly, however, criticism began to 
increase. A 15-year-old boy, son of a local 
dentist, complained that he got a lower 
mark in one subject than some of his 
pals. Yet he had answered more ques- 
tions correctly than they had. 

So last week superintendent of 
schools Albert Covell called a public 
meeting. With him on the platform was 
high school principal Howard F. Knapp 
to explain the marking system: 

1. All students are given standard 
intelligence tests in the fourth and eighth 
grades. These results are consolidated 
and represent that student’s L.Q. in high 
school. 

2. Students with an LQ. of 115 or 
more are required to get a passing mark 
of 86 or higher on regular subject-matter 
tests. 

3. Students with an I.Q. less than 
115 but higher than 85 must get a mark 
of 75 to pass. 

4. All other students must get 64. 

So convincing to parents and_ stu- 
dents alike was Knapp’s explanation that 
calm prevailed Iast week in Oneida’s 
scholastic climate. 

Sanction. Meanwhile, by coinci- 
dence, powerful help came from Syracuse 
University. Denouncing most U.S. schools 
which, unlike Oneida, make no attempt 
to relate achievement to learning capac- 
ity, Syracuse professor of education Mau- 
rice E. Troyer said: 

“A grade of ‘A’ may represent ex- 
traordinary achievement of a student of 
mediocre ability, mediocre achi¢vement 
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Going up. Wilmington gets a new dorm 
with free labor. (SEE: Marble’s Hall) 


of a student of superior ability, or poor 
achievement of the potential genius. Fur- 
thermore, a grade of ‘D’ may represent 
for one student the best he could pos- 
sibly do, for another the results of the 
most lackadaisical effort.” 

This, pointed out Troyer, leads to 
sheer laziness on one hand, and an infe- 
riority complex and a sense of frustration 
on the other. Of Oneida’s program Troy- 
er said: “It is far ahead of the others. 
We need more like it.” 


Marble’s Hall 


Presidents were 
pessimistic. They warned young Sam D. 
Marble, president of Ohio’s 77-year-old 
Wilmington College: College students 
won't work for nothing. 

But Marble was an optimist. Into 
the assembly hall he summoned the stu- 
dent body, asked for volunteers to pledge 
50 to 100 hours of work each to build a 
new, badly-needed dormitory. 

The response was electric. More than 
600 students crowded forward to pledge 
$100,000 worth of labor. 

Scholars at Work. Last week the 
cornerstone of the new dormitory, to 
house 85 men, was laid. Now the build- 
ing is going up. Students laid 12,000 con- 
crete blocks; president Marble himself 
wore overalls, ready to donate every 
available hour during the day to work- 
ing side by side with his students. 

The spirit of co-operation was con- 
tagious. U.S. Steel donated steel, cement. 
An electrical contractor offered his serv- 
ices supervising electrical installations; a 
roofing contractor followed suit. Last 
week president Marble exulted: “Here 
in Wilmington we are demonstrating 
what all colleges should teach: initiative, 
responsibility, the dignity of labor!” 
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DR. CAL 


Gentle DOUBLE- 


Brings DOUBLE Distress 
—Needs DOUBLE-ACTION Relief! 





DR. CALDWELL’S SPEEDS RELIEF 2 WAYS 


Feel right overnight— Take Dr. Caldwell’s 
and get double relief. Famous over 50 years. 
Even finicky children love it. At all drug 


Senna Laxative contained in Syrup Pepsin 















PATION 








Ever notice? Constipation often 
upsets both—bowel action and your 
stomach. You’re not only sluggish, 
logy, depressed . . . your stomach 
feels sour and gassy, too. To ease 


oth discomforts you need the 


double-action relief of Dr. Caldwell’s 
Senna Laxative. ~ 


It relieves constipation thoroughly, 
pleasantly—without griping. Con- 
tains gentle laxative Senna, medically 
approved even for children. 


Its carminative action helps relieve 
that sour, gassy, upset stomach dis- 
comfort. 


Pleasant — Gentle — Thorough 








DWELL’S 


ACTION Laxative 









Adjustable power from 
compressed air. America's favorite for 
small game, target shooting indoors or out. Low- 
cost ammunition. .22 cal or .177 cal., single-shot or 
magazine. At all dealers; write for literaturé, 

Crosman Arms Co., Inc. 17 Henrietta St., Rochester 7, N. Y. 


110 AC-DC " 


. A sturdy, 
ye Welding Outfit. Gr 
~ by garages, me 
etc Repairs tools, 
toys, etc. 


















compa metal Are 
ranteed. Used 
Ss, farmers, 
auto fenders, 
Everything you need— 
Welder, large Helmet, Rods, Attach- 
ments, Instructions. Only $5.95 post- 
paid, or C.O.D. plus few cents postage 
Ten-day Trial Offer. Money Back if not 
satisfied. 


MINEX, 1012 DEBOLT ST., 






NEWTOWN, OHIO 


FOR A 


LITTLE GIRL’S 
CHRISTMAS ! 





Just like Mother’s! 


Child’s Folding lroning Board! Send cash, check, 
Top 8” x 331”, height 22”. Sturdy red “MPs. money order 
legs, metal mechanism, cloth covered *925 
board. The perfect gift to make little postpaid 
“doll mothers” happy. Orders promptly MO NEY-BACK 
filled for Christmas giving. GUARANTEE 


Get Well 


=, QUICKER 


FOLEY’S tres. 
Relief Beyond Belief 


For Dry Eczema Itching 


“It’s wonderful!"’ ‘Wouldn't be without 
it!’’ That's what they say about Resinol 
—the famous ointment that gives such 
blissful, lingering relief from the fiery 
itch of common skin irritations. Try it! 


WHY PAY MORE? 
Tube Given With Each TIRE 
Send This Ad WITH ORDER 

° Slightly Used 
HIGH ORIGINAL TREADS 
*% Buy in Confidence * 
Safe dependable Standard Brands 
Gvoranteed to give A-! Service 
Positively NOT Re-caps. 











Thousands of tires shipped to satisfied customers. 


Trial will convince you. Orders Freight 
or Express. SEND MONEY ORDER or check. 
Your Size is not Listed—WRITE 


STANDARD TIRE 








E. A. Keenan, Toys-31 Lewiston Road-Dayton, Ohiec | 


634 N. Broad St. Phila. 30, Pa. 
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Missouri Restaurant Owner Buys 
A New Reach-In Refrigerator 
— Chooses Frigidaire 


“Tve been buying Frigidaire equipment 
exclusively for nearly 25 years,” says 
Charles G. Van Horn, owner of Van Horn’s 
Farm, a picturesque restaurant at Brent- 
wood, Mo. “Both this and my mid-town 
St. Louis restaurant are completely Frigid- 
aire-equipped. My newest reach-in is a 
Fricidaire because long experience has 
shown me that it’s the most dependable 
equipment I can buy.” 

J. J. Tenge Company of St. Louis, Mo., 
made the installation. 


For refrigeration or air 
conditioning equipmen4, 
call your Frigidaire 
dealer. Find name 
in Classified Phone 
Directory. 





You're twice as sure with two great names— 
FRIGIDAIRE made only by GENERAL MOTORS 


" BakloonT art Fuss 
oC For Eynryore & 


ee a sane Peapinen, fun, and a pleas. 
surprise imes per year (EACH 
MONTH, BIRTHDAY, AND CHRISTMAS) 
for only $3.00. The child personally re- 
ceives by mail beautiful and unusual (DE 















“ LUXE) balloons worth much more. MONEY 
iy BACK GUARANTEE Send BIRTH DATE 

AND ONLY $3.00 TODAY for this PER- 
'@ FECT, LONG LASTING, CHILD’S GIFT to 
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OWN YOUR OWN BUSINESS! 


—WITH SUBSTANTIAL PROFITS 


Sell all new exclusive finest quality line 
of advertising calendars, direct mail ad- 
vertising pieces, novelties and specialties. 
Complete sample line free to those qual- 
ifying for franchise. Exclusive line—not 
available to jobbers. Build permanent, 
highly-profitable income with nation- 
ally-famous first line specialty advertis- 
ing. Our 50th anniversary line available 
now at opening of top selling season. 
Qualified representatives wanted every- 
where. We help you. Write for your 
contract today—address Chairman of the 
Board. 


LOUIS F. DOW CO. 


664 N. Michigan Ave., 


( 





Balloons of The Month Ciub 
P.O. Box 172, Grand Rapids, Mich 








Chicago 11, Illinois 
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Acme 


Nagy & son. Worth a premier’s ransom. 
(SEE: Darkness at Budapest) 


Darkness at Budapest 


Ferenc Nagy began work as a Hun- 
garian farmer. Today he farms in Vir- 
ginia. In between lies the stormy, heart- 
breaking political career of the premier 
of Hungary. 

The dramatic details of his tortuous 
climb to power and abrupt descent are 
told by Nagy himself in The Struggle 
Behind the Iron Curtain (Macmillan, 
New York: $6). It is a stirring book 
which should erase any remaining belief 
in the innocence of the Russians—at 
least those in charge of the Hungarian 
coup. Better than any other it illustrates 
how Communists first hamstring and then 
overthrow democratic governments. 

Leaving his 5-year-old son Laszlo 
in Hungary, Premier Nagy had gone to 
Switzerland for a vacation. Russian occu- 
pying forces trumped up a charge of 
“conspiracy” so that he could not return 
to Hungary without being arrested. Then 
they seized his little boy. When Nagy 
“resigned” as premier, they said, he 
would get his son back—and not until. 

Pressure. Then followed a new low 
in political deprayity. In a locked gov- 
ernment car, the Russians drove young 
Laszlo to the Swiss border. While Nagy 
haggled with them over his resignation, 
he could hear his son, still locked up, 
crying a few yards away. 

For all his suffering, including the 
murder of his mother by drunken Red 
soldiers, Nagy is a mild, gracious man 
who puts his country’s interests above his 
own. The reader will hope with him that 


his return to the soil does not complete 
the circle of his career, but that he will 
rise again as the leader of a democratic 
Hungary. 


Eisenhower’s Story 


In the annals of publishing, D-Day 
will probably be recalled as Nov. 22, 
1948, the date of the launching of 
Dwight D. Eisenhower's Crusade in Eu- 
rope (Doubleday, New York: $5). 

With record-breaking promotion and 
more fanfare than accompanied the 
launching of his armies against Europe, 
Doubleday has let loose upon the reading 
public the latest and most saleable word 
on World War II. 

Evidence of how highly Doubleday 
regards Crusade in Europe is shown by 
several facts. For one thing, the publish- 
ers plan to buy six times as much pre- 
publication advertising space for it as 
they ever have for any other book. For 
another, they expect to print 1.5 million 
copies before 1949 is half over. The book 
will be translated and sold in 12 Euro- 
pean countries. Serialized in newspapers 
it will reach several more. A special edi- 
tion, autographed by the General, will be 
sold for $25 a copy to 1,426 buyers. 

What is Crusade in Europe? Thou- 
sands of readers will find it a frank, con- 
scientious summing up of the European 
campaign from the vantage point of com- 
mand headquarters. Factually, it is nei- 
ther very new nor very exciting. (The 
foxhole occupants were in a better spot 
for thrills.) It does clear up some of the 
why’s and wherefore’s of policy—for ex- 
ample, the Darlan-Giraud episode in 
North Africa—and it reveals the enor- 
mous amount of planning involved in a 
modern battle. 

Sleepless. Contrary to some previ- 
ous reports, Gen. Eisenhower himself 
stands out as a decisive, vigorous com- 
mander in fact as well as in title. He 
worked 18 or even 24 hours a day and 
showed a heartening concern for the in- 
dividual soldier. 

Crusade in Europe, with its maps 
and photographs, covers all aspects of 
the war with Germany from North Africa 
to surrender, including such details as 
the Patton slapping incident (Eisen- 
hower defends the late Gen. Patton). 

Prediction. As for the future, Eisen- 
hower, like everyone else, comes up short. 
He believes that the U.S. should be mili- 
tarily strong; that it should relinquish 
some national sovereignty to an agency 
with the power and means to enforce 
peace; and that “if the men and women 
of America face this issue as squarely 
and bravely as their soldiers faced the 
terrors of battle, there will be no fear of 
the outcome.” 


Seafare 


Two new books will keep salt air and 
sailing enthusiasts reasonably cheerful 
through the drydock season. 

The Story of the Ship by Charles E. 
Gibson (Schuman, New York: $4) is a 
description with pictures of the various 
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Shocking Facts 


about 


PIN-WORMS 


You may think that Pin-Worm 
infection is rare and strikes only 
certain types of people . . . that 
therefore your children are safe. 


Don’t you believe it! 


Recent medical reports reveal 
that at least one out of every three 
persons examined was found to be 
a victim of Pin-Worms—often 
without suspecting what was 
wrong. And, even with the best of 
precautions, this embarrassing, 
annoying trouble is too often 
passed on from one member of a 
family to another. 


So watch for the warning signs 
in your own child—especially the 
irritating rectal itch. Because now 
you can do something about it... 
and should doit right away. Today, 
thanks to a special, officially-ap- 
proved drug principle, an effective 
treatment has been made possible. 


This drug is the vital ingredient 
in Jayne’s P-W dically 
sound treatment developed in the 
laboratories of Dr. D. Jayne & 
Son. Easy-fe-take P-W tablets 
act in a special way to remove 
Pin-Worms. Ask your druggist for 
JAYNE’S P-W at the first sign of 
Pin-Worms. 


It’s easy to remember: P-W for 
Pin-Worms. 











STOP Sc ratchi ing 
It May Cause meen 


Relieve itching caused by eczema, 

athlete’s foot, pimples—other itch- 

ing troubles. Use cooling, medicated 
«@ , 0.D.D.Prescription. Greaseless, stain- 
= ; 








less. Calms itching fast.35c trial bottle 
3}. proves it—or money back. Ask your 
“ druggist for D. D. D. Prescription. 


INVENTORS 


Learn how to protect your invention. Secure ‘‘Paten 
Guide’’ and ‘‘Record of Invention’’ Sen -tehaes ehahaneien. 


CLARENCE A. O'BRIEN & HARVEY JACOBSON 
Registered Patent Attorneys 


837-K District National Bldg. 





Reliable man with car wanted at once to call on 
farmers. Wonderful opportunity. $15 to $20 in 
aday. No experience or capital required. Per- 
manent. Write today. 


McNESS COMPANY 


Freeport, Illinois 


Dept. 111, 





Beware “Coughs: 


From Common Colds 
That HANG ON 


Creomulsion relieves promptly because 
it goes right to the seat of the trouble 
to help loosen and expel germ laden 
phlegm and aid nature to soothe and 
heal raw, tender, inflamed bronchial 
mucous membranes. Tell your druggist 
to sell you a bottle of Creomulsion 
with the understanding you must like 
the way it quickly allays the cough 
or you are to have your money back. 


CREOMULSION 


For Coughs, Chest Colds, Bronchitis 
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types of water craft from the earliest 
reed bundle to the Queen Elizabeth. 
Atomic-powered liners of the future, Gib- 
son suggests, will travel underneath the 
water instead of over it, will be so big 
they'll be unloaded outside the harbor. 

A Treasury of Sea Stories by Gor- 
don C. Aymar, illustrated by Rockwell 
Kent (Barnes, New York: $5), includes 
well-chosen excerpts from Moby Dick, 
Two Years Before the Mast, The Life of 
Nelson, Capt. Bligh’s original report of 
the mutiny on the Bounty, and such mod- 
ern books as Thomas Heggens’ Mr. Rob- 
erts and James A. Michener’s Tales of 
the South Pacific. Among the most inter- 
esting: Christopher Columbus’ private 
log, telling how he fooled his frightened 
sailors into thinking they were closer to 
shore than they were. 


Annie & Friends 


Stewart H. Holbrook, witty explorer 
of some of the murky corners of Ameri- 
can history, has done it again in Little 
Annie Oakley and Other Rugged People 
(Macmillan, New York: $3.50). Along 
with Annie, the reader is introduced to 
the original Nature Boy,* to a murder in 
the Harvard Medical School, to a bank 
which displays in a plush-lined case the 
ear of one of the James gang who tried 
to rob it (“the funds remained intact” 
was the dry report of the straight-shoot- 
ing bankers). Considerable blood flows 
through the pages, but under Holbrook’s 
joyous treatment it all seems like good, 
clean and extremely readable fun. 

* Toe Knowles, who in 1913 spent 61 days in 


the Maine woods equipped with nothing but his 
wits and a loin cloth. 





Brown Bros 


Annie Oakley. About as rugged as they 


come, (SEE: Annie & Friends) 
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Stepping out? 
Dont take along 


dee acid 
indigestion 


Any time late hours and over- 
indulgence bring on a spell of 
acid indigestion, try Tums for 
sweet relief. Taken like candy 
mints, Tums neutralize excess 
acid and settle upset stomach 
almost instantly. You feel better 
fast! No baking soda (bicar- 
bonate) in Tums. No danger 
of overalkalizing; no acid re- 
bound. Get Tums today! 


Night and day, at home or away, 
always carry TUMS FOR ’ 
THE TUMMY! : 


To feel better, 
try one or two TUMS 
after breakfast. 


TUMS are antacid, not a laxative. For a loxa- 
tive, use mild, all-vegetable NR Tablets 
(Nature's Remedy). Get a 25-cent box today. 


STOPS ta WINDSHIELDS 
» NEW Chemical Mitt 


isso. 

Cleaner, Simply Wide over windch d 
chemical!y-treated Mitt—at once glass eparkies 
crystal clear. Cloudy haze, a dust, grime dis- 
appear like magic. Stops f Betlos ike wild! 


SAMPLES FOR AGENTS rio 91 


wourname. 1 co One Street, MONEE 








END BODY ODOR FEAR 


THIS PLEASANT EASY WAY 
Why use stron melling soaps when/ragrant, 
mildly eundioated Cabicuan Soap Caniches grime and 
uickly? Finish with fragrant, borated Cuti- 
cura Talcum_ to absorb perspiration and guard 
against offending. Buy at your druggist’s today ! 


CUTICUR SOAP AND 


TALCUM 


{ POPS BEST 
| LLY T 
sor Ty 3 


POP CORN 


“TRAVEL 
NAUSEA. 


Used by children ana 
mee yl ay 
on LAND and SEA.. 














~ affects many children 
when traveling. For 
comfort and relief try 











Fresh, delicious berries for home 
and market. High return on space 
planted. Allen’s Berry Book tells 
about best varieties and How to 
Grow Them, 


Free Copy. Write today. 
W. F. ALLEN COMPANY 
92 West Evergreen Ave., Salisbury, Maryland 
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MAKE MONEY 


WITH YOUR CAR 


EARN A SWELL LIVING 
THE EASY McNESS WAY 


Use your car as a McNess Store 
On Ww heels. Sell things farmers 
need and consume. Serve 
same families year after ; 
year. Everything 
guaranteed. Big de- 
mand already exists, 
as farmers know only 
best quality products 
carry McNess name. You start 
right in making money the first day. No selling ex- 
perience necessary. Advertising—premiums—offers 
—sales know-how supplied. 


USE OUR CAPITAL—Get started at once. Write today 


for FREE Book that explains all. Tell what county 
and state you wish to serve. No obligation. 


THE McNESS CO., 678 Adams St., Freeport, Ill. 















Be endable, easy to give, scientifically prepared 
low in cost, NEMA Worm Capsules effectively 
coment’ large round worms and hookworms in 
dogs and cats. _ 

FREE! Send for illustrated. helpful worm booklet. 


PARKE DAVIS & CO., DETROIT 32, MICH. 
DRUG STORES SELL PARKE-DAVIS PRODUCTS 


STAMMER? 


This new 128-page book, *‘Stammering, 
Its Cause and Correction,’’ describes the 
Bogue Unit Method for scientific correc- 
tion of stammering and stuttering—suc- 
cessful for 47 years. Free—no obligation. 
Benjamin WN. Bogue, Dept. 4821, Circle 
Tower, Indianapolis, 4, ind. 


DEA NO BATTERY 


10 DAY TRIAL OFFER 


Automatic hearing device Without. BATTERY. No 
headband. Worn on ear unnoticed. Feather- 
light. Used by thousands. Send for free informa- $] 0 
tion and ndmes of happy users in your vicinity. 
AMERICAN EARPHONE CO. 10 East 43rd St., (Dept. 788) N.Y.17, N.Y 


GIVE THIS FOR XMAS 


wvinion CRACKS 
BLACK WALNUTS 


SUTTERNUTS, HICKORY NUTS 
ENGLISH WALNUTS, PECANS, ETC. 
TRY 10 DAYS—MONEY BACK if not satis- 
fied. Only $2 postpaid, currency, check 
or money order. C.O.D. $2 plus 21 cents. 
AGENTS WANTED. Send order today. 


POTTER WALNUT CRACKER CO. 
366 N. Main St. Sapulpa, Okla. 


RAI NCOAT SPECIALS 


PERFECT XMAS GIFT 

























FOR MEN FOR BOYS 
SS $g% $4s0 
Sizes 34-46 
Short-reg-long Sizes 4-16 
This officer-styled gabardine 


trenchcoat has yoke lining, set-in 
shoulders, storm piece, shoulder 
straps, and 2 big slash pockets. 
Weather-sealed by Impregnole. 
SEND NO MONEY—Please Print 
Order Now and pay postman plus small postage 


charge. 10 Day money back guarantee. (FIT 
GUARANTEED OR EXCHANGED) 


STRAGO MFG. CO. DEPT. P 


13 WEST 17 ST. NEW YORK 11, N. Y. 





Radio 


Law Against Static 


Ear-weary, buzz-bothered British ra- 
dio listeners got a clear-hearing aid from 
their government last fortnight. They had 
asked for it. And so had their annoyers 
—people whose electric razors and other 
gadgets kept neighbors’ buzzing, 
whose auto-engines sent wiggles across 
video-screens. 

Anti-racket. Aid came in the shape 
of an Act of Parliament. It gave buzzers 
the business—required them to equip 
their static-generators with suppressor- 
shields. Persistent violators will be sub- 
ject to $400 fines or up to three months 
in jail. 


Eleanor & Anna 


ABC’s daytime audience (predom- 
inantly women) had a new program to 
listen to last week. It was a mother-and- 
daughter act, featuring Mrs. Eleanor 
Roosevelt (currently in Paris, where she 
is a U.S. delegate to the United Nations) 
and Mrs. Anna Roosevelt Boettiger. 

In contrast with routine daytime fare, 
the 15-minute Roosevelt program (10:45 
a.m. EST, Mon., Wed., Fri.) was a re- 
freshing change. From Paris, Mrs. Roose- 
velt gave views on national politics and 
world affairs. From Hollywood, Anna 
dabbled in lighter topics—fashions and 
cats, books and people, and recollections 
of her White House days. 

Newsmaker. For this prize pack- 
age, ABC had Hollywood radio producer 
John Masterson to thank. Last summer, 
Masterson approached Mrs. Boettiger 
with the idea; the pair then flew to New 
York and okayed it with Mrs. Roosevelt. 
Masterson sold the show to ABC for 
$3,250 a week. 

Last fortnight ABC was looking for 
a sponsor. But even without one the net- 
work had a bargain. Commenting on the 
Dixiecrat revolt, Mrs. Roosevelt’s first 
broadcast made front pages. And her fu- 
ture comments on domestic and world af- 
fairs seemed likely to keep ABC regu- 
larly in the news. 


An Italian Abroad 


Cy Howard is a young man (33) 
with a flair for creation, a glib tongue, 
imagination and ambition. With these tal- 
ents, in 1946 he talked CBS into hiring 
him and this was a happy move for the 
network. In 1947 he produced My Friend 
Irma. It was a success. 

His second hit, Life With Luigi 
(Tuesday, 9:30 p.m. EST), is CBS’ entry 
this year for an original comedy story. 
It ranks with the best of the new. Luigi, 
an Italian immigrant living in Chicago, 
runs an antique shop. His chief stock is 
statues of great Americans (19 Lincolns, 
1 Washington) and he has a superabun- 
dance of respect for the men they repre- 
sent. Chief weakness of the program, in 
fact, is the author’s tendency to give 


sets 


Luigi rather soupy patriotic emotions. 
Strange Country. Yet this is also 


the charm of Luigi. He sees America, its 
history and traditions, through the sim- 


ple, honest, admiring eyes of a foster-son. 
He finds much that is puzzling about life 
in the U.S., and points up quite candidly 
some of America’s foibles. “In Italy,’ 
says Luigi (played by J. Carroll Naish, 
an Irishman), “they ask you nice to 
please buy product. — week [ am here 
man on radio yells: “Go quick, buy Nel- 


son’s Cold Remedy. Do it now!’ Mama 


mia, before I knew it I was outside on 
rainy night looking for drugstore, and 
I don’t even have cold. But it turn out 


to be good idea. By time 
of rain I did have cold.” 

Ups & Downs. The story plot is 
familiar. Luigi’s problems are money (he 
can’t bear to part with his antiques) and 
Pasquale, proprietor of a spaghetti 
palace, whose chief aim is to marry Luigi 
to his giggling daughter Rosa. 

Life With Luigi could easily have 
become a bald, foolish satire, done at the 
expense of America’s foreign-born. In- 
stead, the character of Luigi, sympathet- 
ically portrayed, is at worst inoffensive, 
and could help Americans understand 
each other. 


I got home out 


Barber on the Ball 


Last fortnight, CBS sportscaster Red 
Barber tried describing 29 football games 
at once. Before a microphone in a New 
York studio far from any bannered sta- 
dium, Barber read scores from the tick- 
ers, telephoned spotters around the coun- 
try, switched at intervals to local an- 
nouncers for on-the-scene roundups of 
various games, In the studio, a 14-piece 
band blared college tunes. 

Gridiron Hash. The result was 
pretty close to utter boredom, but Barber 
wasn’t discouraged. He planned to repeat 
the experiment this season, probably with- 
out the phone calls (which listeners, hear- 
ing only Barber’s end, couldn’t follow 
well), perhaps with some new twists. 





J. Carroll Naish. Luigi learns about 


folkways. (SEE: Abroad) 
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Movies 


Crockery Come-On 


The grandfather of giveaways— 
bank night at the movie house—was back 
last week looking young and vigorous. 
Across the country more than 3,000 the- 
ater owners were luring customers with 
dishes, glassware and silverware, topping 
the peak giveaway years of 1932-39, 

Behind the trend was a steady de- 
cline in movie attendance everywhere. 
Biggest dish-donors, however, were sec- 
ond-run theaters which couldn’t afford to 
pay the high prices asked for first-class 
films. They offered premiums to coax cus- 
tomers in to see Grade C movies. 

But moviegoers who last went to a 
bank night in the “30s will find something 
new has been added in 1948: a 5¢-10¢ 


extra charge for each giveaway. 





Westward Hope! 


In The Paleface (Paramount) Bob 
Hope, as usual, plays the smart aleck 
with the glib quip and soggy spine. Also 
as usual, he manages to be extremely 
funny—this time kidding the chaps off 
horse-opera and Hollywood’s own Pio- 
neer West: 

Hope plays “Painless” Peter Potter, 
a cowardly correspondence-school den- 
tist. He is peacefully pulling molars in a 
frontier town—when in pops the well- 
known Colt-carryin’ cutie, Calamity Jane 
(Jane Russell), shooting as she comes. 
Jane marries Painless to cover her ac- 
tivities as a secret Government agent, and 
the newlyweds join a wagon train headed 
for the Far West. Jane, of course, letting 
her enemies think the spineless Painless 
is the agent, backs his clumsy shooting 
with her deadly aim. 

Each adventure the couple encounter 
is wilder and more improbable than the 
last. But each episode skillfully achieves 
its sole conceivable purpose—to show off 
Hope’s peculiar brand of humor. 

Jane Russell is adequate as the 
rough, tough gal from the West, though 
the much-publicized charms which gained 
her fame in The Outlaw are well camou- 
flaged beneath layers of buckskin. The 
film also boasts Technicolor and music; 
its top tune, Buttons and Bows, should be 
pretty familiar by now to hit-paraders. 


The Indiana Story 


June Bride (Warner Bros.) should 
melt the frost that Bette Davis’ preceding 
picture, Winter Meeting, left on the na- 
tion’s boxoffice. 

Miss Davis is unquestionably one of 
Hollywood’s more expert tragediennes, 
but in recent years her lugubrious films 
had been getting sillier and sillier, less 
and less real. 

Though June Bride is no master- 
work, it is slick and amusing with a good 
basic idea. Miss Davis edits a women’s 
magazine which each month showers at- 
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tention upon the home life of the average 
American family. 

Davis and staff invade an Indiana 
household in the dead of winter to photo- 
graph a wedding ceremony which will be 
palmed off on the subscribers as a ro- 
mantic June event. 

While Bette and her pals rush to 
meet their deadlines, incidentally tearing 
the Indiana homestead to pieces and re- 
assembling it according to the newest 
notions of snappy decor, Robert Mont- 
gomery’s antics result in a switch in 
brides and other complications. 

Montgomery plays an ex-foreign cor- 
respondent and former boy friend of 
Miss Davis, who burns over his degrada- 
tion as her chief editorial assistant. The 
stars hiss and coo at each other with 
lively enthusiasm. 

Miss Davis has gotten herself a 
modish wardrobe and a becoming new 
hairdo. Fay Bainter and Mary Wickes, 
as employes of the magazine, and Betty 
Lynn, Tom Tully. and Marjorie Bennett, 
as the Indianans, are excellent. 


Still Worth Seeing 


Hamlet (Laurence Olivier, Jean 
Simmons). Producer-Director Olivier’s 
elegantly-acted and understandable ver- 
sion takes this Shakespeare production 
out of the “gamble” class. 

Johnny Belinda (Jane Wyman, 
Lew Ayres). The year’s most eloquent 
tear-jerker with Miss Wyman turning in 
a sensitive performance as a deaf mute. 

Rope (Jimmy Stewart, John Dall, 
Farley Granger). Director Hitchcock and 
an expert cast polish a morbid theme to 
a high gloss. 

Rachel and the Stranger. (Lor- 
etta Young, William Holden, Robert 
Mitchum). An entertaining homespun 
film about love in the wilderness. 


The Three Musketeers 


(Gene 


Kelly, Lana Turner, Van Heflin, June 
Allyson). Kelly adds a_ballet-dancer’s 
grace to his athletic interpretation of 
D’Artagnan. 





No time for tragedy. Fun is the theme 
of Bette’s new film. (SEE: Indiana Story) 





‘Wellington 


- the only original 










—famous for 50 years 


e with well-bore 
moisture trap 


e famed dry lip 


e comfortable 
bent shape 


Now 4 Sizes 
$] ° $450 . $9 
Jumbo $350 


IMPORTED BRIAR 


WM. DEMUTH & CO., INC., N.Y. 


SPECIAL OFFER! 


LOCK-STITCH 
. SEWING AWL 
















Famous, pat- 
ented lock-stitch 
sewing awl complete 
with needles, waxed thread 
and direction folder. Hundred 
uses — sewing, repairing leather : 
goods, canvas, belting, harness, sad- 

dies, gun cases, awnings, golf bags. Extra needles 
and thread available. Money back guarantee. Send 
currency, check, or money order. 

Yates Mfg. Co., 611-G Main St., Lake Geneva, Wis. 
















INVENTORS 


Patent laws encourage the development of inventions. Write 
for further particulars ag to patent protection and procedure 
and “Invention Record” form at once. No obligation. 


McMORROW, BERMAN & DAVIDSON 
Registered Patent Attorneys 
102-W Victor Building. Washineton 1. D. C. 


ir MONE Y-MAKERS!!! 
STROUT’S FALL-WINTER FARM CATA- 
LOG. Red Cover, over 2800 bargains. 


Also BLUE BOOK GOING BUSINESSES—Stores, Cabin (ts, 
Gas Stations, Hotels, etc, etc. Coast to Coast. Either 
mailed FREE. SAVE Time-Money thru our 48-yr.-old 


wrewice. STROUT REALTY 
255 4th Av. 20 West Sth St. 435 S. Spring 
New York 10, N. Y- Kansas City 6&,Me. Los Angeles 13, Catit. 


OUCH-my corn! 


Stop letting corns ne ge | life miserable. 
Get Hanson’s Magic Corn Salve. Helps 
take sting, bite and pain right out. Softens 
up hard old cores so you can lift ’em out 
without dangerous paring. Use Hanson’s 
Magic Corn Salve on painful calluses, too. 
Use it tonight — walk in comfort tomorrow. 
At druggists’ or by mail postpaid on re- 
ceipt of price, 25 cents a box. 

Address: W.T. HANSON CO., Schenectady, N. Y. 


Finest HEAVY-WEIGHT 
GABARDINE 125i: 


Save THIRD! Huge, direct- 
to-you volume saves you real 95 

$125 
VALUE 















money. Best genuine virgin wool 
and fine-spun rayon blended. 
WARM! will weave resists 
wrinkles, holds crease, gives 
amazing wear. Expert fashion 
tailored for perfect fit. Zipper 
front. Roomy pockets. Blue, 
VJ Tan, Sand, it or Dk. Brown, Blue-Gray 
WAIST: 28- 38 pleated or 28-50 plain. Order yours now! 
Send only your name, waist size, 
SEND NO MONEY Ist and 2nd color selection. Pay 
postman only $7.95 plus smal] postage. Or, send money 
and save postage. Money-Back Guarantee 
LINCOLN TAILORS Dept. T-19 LINCOLN, NEBR. 
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A Record-Making 
Downhill Skier 


But In Only 


Bayer Aspirin 


» PN Is Ready To Go 








oe H\. Sy 


To see how fast Bayer Aspirin is ready to 
go to work, drop it in a glass of water and 
time its disintegrating speed. What hap- 
pens in the glass, happens in your stomach. 
(VY) you have an ordinary head- 
SS” ache—or are suffering from 
the pains of neuritis or neuralgia. And 
fast relief—amazingly fast relief—is 
what Bayer Aspirin gives you. Just drop 
a Bayer Aspirin tablet in a glass of water 
...‘‘clock” its disintegrating speed... 
and you’ll see why. For you'll see that it 
starts to disintegrate in two seconds — 
is ready to go to work almost instantly! 


In addition, its remarkable effective- 
ness and wonderful gentleness are also 


Fast relief is important when 





, 
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important. And records show that Bayer 
Aspirin’s single active ingredient is sv 
effective doctors regularly prescribe it 
for pain relief...is so gentle to the sys- 
tem they have mothers give it to small 
children. 

Keep these points in mind whenever 
you buy something to ease pain. And 
don’t forget that Bayer Aspirin’s record 
of use by millions of normal people— 
without ill effect—is matched by no 
other pain reliever. So ask for Bayer 
Aspirin— by name. 


BAYER ASPIRIN 


sle OF ALL PAIN RELIEVERS, NONE CAN MATCH BAYER’S RECORD 
°” OF USE BY MILLIONS OF NORMAL PEOPLE, WITHOUT ILL EFFECT 


Travels 200 Yards 
In 8.7 Seconds... 










Bypaths 





“All set?” 


Ingo Outcome 


Folks addicted to rich victuals 
Often wind up in hospictuals. 
S. Omar Barker 
. . — 
Still, Truman didn’t win in a Gallup. 
. ° ° 

He loved the girl so much that he 
worshipped the very ground her father 
discovered oil on. 

. e . 

Now even a drowning man would 

hesitate to clutch at a straw vote. 
e * e 

Our decision to ship arms to France 
should make for a happy Tanksgiving 
in Paris. 

. . . 

Even the staunchest Republicans ad- 
mit our next President is a tried and Tru- 
man. 

o = e 
unification of the 
tired of 


Look for more 
Armed Services—Truman is 
Forestalling it. 

co ° . 

There was confusion as to why the 
Dewey-Warren ticket lost until Gov. War- 
ren explained it. He said: “The President 
got too many votes.” 

e . *. 

Give the political prognosticators 
enough Roper and they'll hang them- 
selves. 


Quips 

New gadget transmits an entire novel 
in two minutes. We'll be hearing soon 
about the five-minute shelf.—Philadel- 
phia Inquirer. 

. . ° 

Civilization has worked itself into a 
pretty quandary, in which war is suicide, 
and peace at any price is more than one 
had expected to pay.—Salt Lake Tribune. 


Fact Fable 


Once upon a time there was a man 
who over-slept every morning; so each 
morning he was almost late to work. This 
always caused a stew at his house, and 
the habitual rushing was hard on his 
wife’s disposition and his own indiges- 


PATHFINDER 











tion. An average of five out of every six 
mornings he would have to run for the 
bus, and usually jumped on the rear step 
while the bus was pulling away. 

One day he missed the step, took a 
hard fall and fractured his skull! 

Moral: Don’t jump to conclusions. 

—Chal Herry. 
° ° e 

Often the fellow with cold feet just 

has sense enough to stay out of hot water. 
.« * 

Opportunity merely knocks—temp- 

tation kicks the door in. 
- ° * 

Some of today’s best-sellers are good 
examples of how a person might write 
his wrongs. 

* ° * 

Some lie in state, others in state- 
ments, 

“ ae on 

The worst part of living in a big city 
is that one has no neighbors. 

. ° e 

Remember when we used to do with- 

out something when it cost too much? 
- . o 

Perhaps they call our language the 
mother-tongue because father has so little 
chance to use it. 


De-fun-itions 


Electric Bill: 
brigade. 

Nickel: Chip off the old buck. 

Cocktail parties: Things often left 
with a lurch. 


Charge of the light 





Overhead expense: Those umbrellas | 


we lend. 
Forbidding: The reason a bridge- 
playing husband gets his shins kicked. 
Singing commercials: Songs by soap- 
pranos. 


Stuffed dates: Blondes who order 


everything on the menu. 


I) 





“Can I borrow your papoose? — <o 


is cold!” 
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NOW... LIGHT ~ 
WHEN YOU NEED IT! 


Ray'0-Vac LEAK PROOF batteries 


stay fresh for years! 


(because theyre sealed in steel !) 


© 19486 BY RAY-O-VAC COMPANY, MADISON. wis. 
RAY-O-VAC, CANADA LTD., WINNIPEG, MAN, 





See how much more you get 


in these truly modern batteries. Each 
Ray-O-Vac Leak Proof starts with a power- 
ful, well made battery. Then.. 


1. Steel bottom is added. 
2. And a steel top. 


(3. Next— multiple insulation. Nine layers of 
protection against corrosion. 






L 4. Last—a steel jacket. This completes an 
air-tight seal, to stop corrosion and keep 
the battery fresh and powerful. Only 


Ray-O-Vac builds batteries with all four of 
these safeguards. 





GUARANTEE on every Ray-O-Vac Leak Proof: 
“If your flashlight is damaged by corrosion, 
¢ leakage or swelling of this battery, send it to 
): us with the batteries and we will give you PREE 
es a new, comparable flashlight with batteries.’ 
s 


[ sppecreerees = 


‘Buy Spares .... ey iat dek 


nee wit tage 
SAKE RRR RRR 


Ask tor Ray-O-Vac Leak Proors 
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Model NF-8 illustrated. Features include butter conditioner, extra-deep meat drawer and two vegetable drawers, large freezing compartment, utility basket. 


OME MEN think a refrigerator is a prosaic and unsenti- 
ee gift for a wife to get at Christmas time. But 
don’t you believe it! You haven’t seen how a woman’s eyes 
light up the first time she sees a General Electric Space Maker 
actually in place in her own kitchen! 

You haven’t seen her gloat over the amazing amount of 
room inside... over all the many conveniences and advan- 
tages of this really great refrigerator! 


And, when you give a General Electric Space Maker, you 


choose from. General Electric Company, Bridgeport 2, Conn. 


More than 1,700,000 refrigerators in service 10 years or longer 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 


Siniiny Christnas! What 7 Git / 


THE GENERAL ELECTRIC SPACE MAKER REFRIGERATOR 





have chosen a refrigerator you can count on for years and 
years of faithful service. For General Electric Refrigerators 
have set a really remarkable record for dependability. 
They’re equipped with the famous sealed-in G-E refrig- 
erating system. Airtight and oiltight, this superb mecha- 
nism is unsurpassed for reliable, economical operation. 
See the Space Makers today at your General Electric 
retailer's. Both 8-cubic-foot and 10-cubic-foot models to 



















